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LITERATURE. 

Life of the Earl of Mayo, Fourth Viceroy of 
India. With a Narrative of his Indian 
Administration. By W. W. Hunter, B.A., 
LL.D. (London: Smith, Elder & Co., 
1875.) 


Wuen the Duke of Wellington was asked 
what he believed would be the result of Sir 
De Lacey Evans’ appointment in Spain, he 
replied, probably two volumes in octavo; 
and such it appears must be the result 
whenever Dr. Hunter, the littérateur of 
Bengal, takes any work in hand. The pre- 
sumed necessity has unquestionably been 
injurious in the present case, and what 
might have been a most interesting work is 
disfigured by errors of haste, the necessary 
consequence of hurried book-making. 

It would be difficult to find anything 
more discreditable to the party press of 
England than the outcry which was raised 
upon Lord Mayo’s appointment to the 
Indian Viceroyalty, and it was natural for 
his friends and relatives to wish for a record 
of the manner in which he proved himself 
so eminently fitted to fill that post. His 
distinguished career as an administrator, 
his manly character, and his tragical end 
deserved such a record; and it is his mis- 
fortune that the trade-necessity to produce 
the two octavo volumes within a certain 
limited period from his death should have 
weakened the form in which that record has 
been given to the world. Had Dr. Hunter 
enjoyed the time and leisure necessary to 
condense his two volumes into one, he would 
have produced a work more worthy of his 
reputation, which might have lived as the 
well-told story of a well-spent life. 

Dr. Hunter’s work is disfigured by slip- 
shod English, the necessary consequence of 
hasty composition. He uses such phrases as 
* exploitation,” ‘“ demitting,” and the like, 
which assuredly are not English, and should 
not be admitted into good English prose. 
But worse than this, undue haste has pre- 
vented artistic use being made of the ample 
materials which were placed at his disposal. 
The work is not an artistic biography, but a 
mere heaping together of the materials from 
which a biography might have been written, 
without cohesion, symmetry, or any due 
feeling of proportion. The first volume is 
eminently unsatisfactory, and fails in giving 
any adequate impression of the early portion of 
Lord Mayo’s career. We are, indeed, favoured 
with an account of the Bourke pedigree, with 
details of the Elizabethan Bourkes, the Kildare 

ourkes, and the more immediate ancestors 
of the subject of the memoir, which can 
only interest the members of the family. 





Nothing could be more meagre than the 
sketch of Lord Mayo’s Parliamentary career, 
which entirely fails to throw any light 
upon the process by which a very second- 
rate English administrator ripened into 
a first-class Indian statesman. It is not 
till he touches Indian ground that Dr. 
Hunter seems to feel his footing sure. The 
story of Lord Mayo’s Viceroyalty is given 
with completeness, and this portion of 
the work will be found to contain an in- 
valuable repertory of facts connected with 
Lord Mayo’s Indian administration, and 
depicts him, I believe truthfully, as aruler of 
whom his country and his own family may 
alike be proud. The story is given in six long 
chapters, the materials for each of which were 
supplied by the highest Indian authorities, 
and are but loosely connected by the com- 
piler. The chapter on “ Legislation ” appears 
in the form of a letter to the author from 


Mr. FitzJames Stephen, and has in reality | 
as much connexion with the life of the Earl | 
| schemes which like the horse-leech ever cry 


of Mayo as it would have with that of Queen 
Victoria. 
Dr. Hunter to refuse a paper of this nature, 
offered him from such a source, but its 
bodily insertion in the work is an artistic 
blemish. 

Having performed my duty in noticing 
the faults of haste that mar Dr. Hunter’s 
book, I can promise the general reader that 
he will find in it a faithful record of the de- 
tails of Lord Mayo’s laborious Indian life, 
and may gather the secret which there en- 
sured to the second-rate English statesman 
a first-class Indian reputation. The secret 
was honesty of purpose, untiring industry, 
and that genial nature which distinguishes 
the best class of Irish gentleman. The 
sterling qualities of the English statesman 
were adorned by a sympathy for show and 
splendour which peculiarly fitted him for 
Oriental rule. In this respect he was a 
marked contrast to his immediate prede- 
cessor, also an Irishman, whose love of sim- 
plicity and Puritanic austerity were some 
drawbacks to his success as Viceroy. But 
the highest praise that can be awarded to 
Lord Mayo is that 1t wae only of his private 
means that he was profuse. Of the public 
finances India was never blessed with a more 
careful guardian. From his rule our Indian 
statesmen might learn “ quam magnum sit 
vectigal parsimonia.” On landing in the 
country he was confronted with the standing 
Indian difficulty of false budgets and a 
growing deficit—.an estimated surplus turn- 
ing, surely as the year advanced, into an 
ever-increasing deficiency. He met the dif- 
ficulty as it can only be met either in public 
or private life, by reduction of expenditure. 
During the three years preceding his arrival 
in India, the expenditure had exceeded the 
receipts by the enormous sum of nearly six 
millions. As soon as his eyes were open to 
the stupendous fact, he determined that it 
should cease. He took the public and the 
local Governments at once into his confidence, 
disclosed the real state of the finances, and 
appealed to the loyalty of every subordinate 
ruler to help him in his task. I was in 
Madras when his circular was received by 
the Government there, and can remember 
the cordial feeling of co-operation which it 
inspired. Men felt that it was no time for 





It may have been difficult for | 





local jealousies, and that everything must 
give way to the financial credit of the Em- 
pire. And the result is matter of history. 
In the second year after his first budget he 
had reduced the expenditure by four-and-a- 
half millions, and by thus restoring an equi- 
librium saved the Empire from bankruptcy. 
It was found possible to take off in the year 
of his assassination the income-tax, which 
he had imposed against his will to meet 
the exigency of the time, and on so solid 
a basis was the restoration of the finances 
effected that it was not necessary to reim- 
pose it, even to meet the expenses of the 
Bengal famine. 

In effect, Lord Mayo faced successfully that 
eternal problem which confronts our Oriental 
statesmen, how to carry on the govern- 
ment of a poor country according to the 
exigencies of an advanced imported civilisa- 
tion. He had to satisfy the demands of 
English opinion, the apostles of sanitary 
improvement, irrigation, and all the other 


for more, and to respect as far as possible 
native opinion, which wants none of 


| these things, and objects to pay taxes 


for what it does not see the need of. His 
success was due to his inflexible honesty 
of purpose, his determination to give India 
the best possible return for the money it 
expended in every department, of the Go- 
vernment, his hatred of personal jobs, his 
ruthless disregard for private interests as 
opposed to those of the public, and the 
scrupulous supervision he exercised in stamp- 
ing out all public waste. He was, to all in- 
tents and purposes, his own Finance and 
Foreign Minister, and he also kept under his 
own control the Department of Public 
Works—or Profligate Waste—and forthe first 
time in India made that department feel that 
it had a master. He effectually stopped for a 
time that mania for bricks and mortar which 
is the besetting sin of our Indian Gevern- 
ments. He would not permit works to be 
undertaken for the proper construction of 
which there was no efficient supervision ; he 
insisted on the personal responsibility of the 
officers engaged in such constructions, and 
so checked the running sore of waste and 
peculation which had disgraced the depart- 
ment. For the first time in our Indian 
administration, the control and responsibility 
for local improvements was left to the local 
authorities, and the bugbear of intense cen- 
tralisation, which had hitherto imposed on 
the Imperial Government the duties of a 
parish vestry, was met and overcome. 

The budget-system introduced by Mr. 
Wilson had confirmed the worst faults of 
over-centralisation. Yearly assignments 
were made to the Provincial Governments 
for provincial purposes, on the discretion of 
the central authority at Calcutta, which 
lapsed at the close of each year, and the 
amount of which was fixed, and could be 
fixed, on no known principles. Each Go- 
vernment asked for as much as it could, and 
the central authority granted as little as the 
pressure put upon it permitted. There was 
thus a general scramble on the part of the 
Provincial Governments for the greatest 
share obtainable of Imperial revenue, and 
the most importunate and the most extra- 
vagant was generally the most successful 
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The system created a premium on waste, for | 


the credit of such expenditure, generally re- 
quired for useful purposes, rested with the 
local authorities, who had no incentive to 
economy. The remedy applied by Lord 
Mayo had, of course, been the subject of 
long previous discussion, but the credit of 
its success may fairly be attributed to him 
who carried it into execution. He allotted 
certain portions of the revenue to the con- 
trol of the local authorities, transferring to 
them at the same time the control over and 
responsibility for all expenditure on the 
departments of the administration involved. 
The experiment is acknowledged on all 
hands to have succeeded. It healed the 
long-standing jealousies which the local 
Governments had previously felt for the 
central financial authority, and gave them 
for the first time a sense of responsibility 
and a motive foreconomy. The only danger 
lurking in the system is the power of local 
taxation necessarily granted to the local 
authorities. This requires careful watching. 
An energetic local ruler may be too prone to 
impose burdens on the people for expensive 
reforms which they do not want. Insur- 
rection would be a high price to pay 
for the luxuries of civilisation, and the 
safest Indian ruler is he who resists the 
foreign demand for brilliant reforms too 
costly for the means at his disposal. 

I have said nothing on Lord Mayo’s 
foreign policy, to which an _ interesting 
chapter of Dr. Hunter’s book is devoted. 
He accepted as a cardinal principle of his 
policy the teaching left by Augustus to his 
successors, not to mcrease under any cir- 
cumstances the limits of the Empire. The 
doctrine of annexation had been killed before 
his time, but under him dependant Princes 
felt that there was no chance of its revival. 
By these men Lord Mayo was regarded as a 
personal friend, on whose sympathy they 
might safely rely; and when the beloved 
Viceroy fell under the knife of the fanatical 
assassin, by these throughout India his loss 
was mourned, not only as a public calamity, 
but as a private sorrow. His singleness of 
purpose, his indefatigable industry, his genial 
nature, had won for him the regard of all 
who had watched him in the performance of 
his arduous duties, and the man whom a 


party press had stigmatised as unfit for the | 





the county gentry, naturally took the lead 
under the Tudors and Stuarts. The Tudors 
acted with the Commons, the Stuarts against 
them, yet in either case the Lower House 
acted the most important part. But, as Mr. 
Rogers observes, from the Revolution to the 
Reform Bill the government of this country 
practically centred in the House of Lords. 
The reason of this is to be found in the fact 
that the Lords were the patrons of the 
boroughs, and returned their nominees in 
exchange for very valuable considerations. 
On the other hand, the Ministry of the day 
bribed both nominees and patrons. Walpole 
is often charged with having inaugurated 
this system, yet he did but make use of the 
corruption which he had not caused and 
could not cure, as an instrument of good 
government. The Reform Bill made the 
House of Commons once more a representa- 
tion of the nation. 

Owing to the position of the Lords, their 
protests have, at times, a peculiar value, both 
in a constitutional light, and as showing the 
successive stages of political opinion. It is 
strange that the Journals of the Lords 
between 1515 and 1533 are lost (those of 
the Commons only begin with Edward VI.). 
There are similar curious gaps in the Privy 
Council Books, and in the lists of Members 
of Parliament, for which we cannot at all 
account. 

At first there are no statements as to 
differences of opinion in the House. The first 
occasion on which dissentients from a measure 
are named is on March 14, 1542, when the 
Duke of Suffolk and Lord Dacres dissented 
from a Bill empowering butchers, etc., to sell, 
“at their liberty,” by weight or otherwise. 
The common histories notice some few addi- 
tional protests. Hume says, under the year 
1543 :— 

“Tt is remarkable that Lord Mountjoy entered 
a protest against this law [making Proclama- 
tions equal to Statutes], and it is equally re- 
markable that that protest is the only one 
entered against any public bill during this whole 
reign. 

But as soon as the pressure was taken off 
Parliament—by Henry’s death—the case 
alters. During the six years and a half of 
Edward VI.’s reign these dissents are entered 
numerously : thirty-seven are recorded, the 
principal being notes of the opposition to 


post for which he had been improperly | the progress of the Reformation. Reversely, 


selected was acknowledged to have proved 


| while there are twenty-two records of dissent 


himself emphatically a man, and probably | during the reign of Mary, they are, with 


the best Viceroy that had yet exercised 
Indian sway. James Innes MINcHIN. 








A Complete Collection of the Protests of the 
Lords, with Historical Introductions. 
James E. Thorold Rogers. 
the Clarendon Press, 1875.) 

Tuar the position of the House of Commons 

towards the other branches of the Legisla- 

ture has undergone material alterations, in 
different directions at different times, is 
generally recognised ; but that the House 
of Lords has undergone similar changes has 
been much less observed. In the early times 
the Peers were in reality as well as in name 
the hereditary counsellors of the Crown, but, 
after the havoe wrought in their ranks by 


By | 
(Oxford: At | 





one exception, all against secular measures. 
In this reign also occurs the first notice of a 
division. On the same day (May 5, 1554) 
one Bill is passed majore procerum numero 
consentiente, another rejected majore procerum 
numero dissentiente. At the beginning of 
Elizabeth’s reign, the dissent is from her 
ecclesiastical policy, but later on all protests 
disappear. Under James I. there is a notice 
that Viscount Montague defended Popery, 
and dissented from the Recusants Bill; and 
in his last year, 1624, a committee of the 
Lords protested against a new form of sub- 
sidy, which it was thought might injure the 
rights of the Upper House. This is the first 
protest given at length, and is of course 
the first printed by Mr. Rogers. 

The practice of entering the names of dis- 


the wars of the Roses, the Commons, led by | sentients was dropped when the Lords began 








to refer measures to a committee, the chief 
motive being the desire of keeping their 
proceedings secret. Secrecy was, in fact, 
essential to ensure freedom in speech and 
debate in either House, and that freedom 
was the original privilege of Parliament, of 
which all other privileges are developments. 
It was fully acknowledged by Henry VIII. 
Strode’s Act (4 Henry VIII. cap. 8) re- 
lieved Strode and others from penalties in- 
curred in the Stannary Courts of Cornwall, 
and from any responsibility for what they 
had said in Parliament ; and the immunity is 
made to extend to all speech in future Par. 
liaments. This was the first legal recogni- 
tion of the privilege, but probably only 
confirmed the existing custom. Henry once 
wrote to the Pope: “The discussions in the 
English Parliament are free and unre- 
stricted ; the Crown has no power to limit 
their debates or to control the votes of the 
members. They determine everything for 
themselves as the interests of the common- 
wealth require.” Hence the Houses always 
resented any publication of what had been 
said. In course of time this secrecy became 
mischievous, but it was preserved longer by 
the Lords than by the Commons. The 
Gentleman’s Magazine was punished in 1747 
for publishing an account of Lovat’s trial, 
and but for Horace Walpole and Lord Hard- 
wicke we should know nothing of the Lords’ 
debates for the next generation. In the 
Commons, Henry Pelham made a good- 
humoured speech about the Commons’ de- 
bates being published under fictitious names, 
and in 1752 he got an order passed for 
printing the old Journals of Parliament. In 
1731 Wyndham had said: ‘‘I don’t know 
but what the people have a right to know 
what their representatives are doing;” but 
Pulteney declared against it for the very 
same reason, because it would be like making 
members “accountable withont doors for 
what they say within.” The Lords were 
still more jealous. Notices of motion were 
entered without the name of the mover, no 
hint given as to the numbers by which 
measures were carried or rejected, and, even 
to the last twenty years, no division lists 
published. 

Hence the value of the protests of the 
Lords ever since the practice began in 1641 
of “ protesting with reasons.” This has 
supplied us with a series of valuable docu- 
ments, contemporaneous with the events on 
which they comment, and most illustrative 
of the history of modern public opinion. 

“The protest, in fact, is generally a carefully- 
condensed summary of the arguments with which 
the Opposition vainly strove to carry their point. 
It was intended for publication, and at a time 
when original and authoritative expositions of 
political opinion were very rare, and when the 
publication of any debate was a serious breach of 
privilege, the protest was eagerly read and highly 
valued. Sometimes an attempt was made to 
check the publication of these protests, the last ot 
these repressive motions having been carried on 
February 7, 1770.” 

A few protests, fifteen in all, were erased by 
order of the House, but Mr. Rogers has 
recovered them, either from the Journals 
themselves or from contemporary pamphlets. 

Perhaps the main motive which at first 
influenced dissentient Lords in publishing 
their reasons was the wish (given in many 
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of the older protests) to clear themselves 
from the consequences which they foresaw 
as likely to ensue from the action of the 
majority, since the Lords conceived them- 
selves, in their capacity of hereditary coun- 
sellors of the Crown, liable to the conse- 
quences of having given ill advice, or of 
having assented to an injudicious act of 
legislation. But the Commons in the case 
of the Grand Remonstrance absolutely 
refused Hyde leave to protest, the practice 
being unknown in their House. In signing 
these documents the Peers adhered to no 
order of precedence, and it does not appear 
that the author of the protest always or even 
usually signed first. It was declared by a 
rule laid down early in the seventeenth cen- 
tury that the phrase “high-lords”’ was an 
irregularity of expression, for that all Lords 
were equally peers. At first the peers sign 
with their Christian name as well as with 
their title, a custom which the bishops still 
retain; but at last the omission of the Chris- 
tian name became general. The editor has, 
however, given the Christian name, surname, 
and rank of each peer, in addition to his 
title, as being convenient for reference, to- 
gether with a full index of the protesting 
peers. 

The protests of the Long Parliament are, 
with one exception, in favour of the Parlia- 
mentary party. After the Restoration, the 
first protests are against the Reaction, and 
two are probably the composition of Claren- 
don himself. Most of the other protests of 
the reign refer to the judicial proceedings of 
the Upper House, and its quarrels with the 
Commons. There is only one protest of con- 
stitutional importance under James II. ; but 
the consolidation of the two historical parties 
at the Revolution led to the systematic use 
of the privilege, and during this period the 
protests have a peculiar value, because they 
are rare and concentrated manifestoes of 
current opinion. Since the Reform Bill the 
practice of protesting has, except on a few 
occasions, survived its older significance, and 
consequently it draws but little public atten- 
tion. Besides the political protests, there 
are a large number relating to judicial cases, 
and some referring to the constitution of 
the House itself. The Lords decided in 
Viscount Purbeck’s case, 1678, that a peer 
could not relinquish his dignity; perhaps 
Mr. Rogers should have here referred to Sir 
Harris Nicolas’ statement that there had 
been a similar decision in the case of the claim 
to the Barony of Grey de Ruthyn, Feb. 1, 
1640. A Duke of Bedford had been degraded 
by Parliament in 1477, on the ground that 
he had not the means of maintaining his 
dignity. In the case of the Wiltes peerage, 
1869, the decision of the House directly re- 
versed the rule laid down in the Devon 
peerage case, in 1831, as regards operative 
words in the grant of a dignity by the 
Crown, but was in conformity with the 
general rule governing royal grants. The 
original grant was made by Richard IL., 
but no Earl of Wiltes had sat since the 
original grantee was beheaded in 1399; still 

en peers protested. The jealousy felt 
by the English peerage towards the Scot- 
tish nobility is shown by the famous reso- 
lution in the Duke of Hamilton’s case, 
1711, against which Harley, Ormond, and 





others in vain protested, which affirmed 
“that no patent of honour granted to any 
peer of Great Britain who was a peer of 
Scotland at the time of the Union can 
entitle such peer to sit and vote in Parlia- 
ment, or to sit upon the trials of peers.” 
That the protesters were in the right was 
shown in 1782, when the Judges unani- 
mously decided that no such disability was 
created by the Act of Union. 
protest is itself the cause of several protests, 
as is the practice of voting by proxy, and 
the- constant claims of superiority to the 
Commons. The protests of 1777 referring 
to the addition made to the King’s income 
are couched in very uncourtly terms, one in 
particular asserting that the King’s indebted- 
ness was caused by the money being spent in 





The right of | 





corrupting Parliament. The protests at the | 
time of the war of American Independence | 


are peculiarly interesting. 


The editor has given a general summary | 
of the protests, prefixed a short historical | 
introduction to each protest, and added two | 


excellent indexes. He should, perhaps, have 
indicated which protests had been already 


published in the two-volume edition of the | 


last century. 
position of the Lords with great fairness ; 
some of the sentiments might be considered 
even too favourable. Thus that “ the 


The preface discusses the | 


House of Lords has never had a railway | 
interest’ in it, does not quite correspond | 


with the impressions gained from reading 
the lives of eminent railway engineers. Mr. 
Rogers does not notice the protest of the 
Lords on Feb. 8, 1649, against their own 
dissolution, an abstract of which is given in 
the Calendar of State Papers for 1648-9, 
p- 2.. Perhaps reference might be made 
sometimes to the authors who refer to these 
protests; for instance, there is a most 
amusing notice in Greville’s Journals, May 
23, 1854, of Brougham’s protest against 
Lord Wynford’s Bill. Hume and Smollett 
often notice protests. We have noted very 
few misprints; p. xviii., it should be ‘left 
for Scotland ;” p. xxxii., “‘ at its command ;” 
p. xliv., “ Stafford;”’ p. 3, “hereditary ad- 
visers of the Urown;” p. 14, “the Isle of 
Scilly” seems to be a misprint; p. 93, 
“Beda, in the time of Henry V., the 
Corporation of Newbury did surrender to 
that King,” is unintelligible, but the pas- 





sage runs thus in the printed Journals. The | 


value of the documents here printed is per- 
haps best stated in Mr. Rogers’s own words: 


“For a long time they are almost the only | 


authoritative materials for constructing a 
history of political opinion in England.” 
C. W. Boass. 








STUDIES OF “ HAMLET.” 
Vorlesungen iiber  Shakespeare’s Hamlet 
gehalten an der Universitat zu Berlin von 
Karl Werder. (Berlin: Hertz, 1875.) 
Hamlet; or, Shakespeare’s 
History. By Mercade. 
liams & Norgate, 1875.) 
A Study of Hamlet. By Frank A. Marshall. 
(London: Longmans, Green, & OCo., 
1875.) 
Or a German book on Shakspere when its 
author does not start from “ Pure Being,” 
or “The Idea,” and does not end by attain- 





| him. 


Philosophy of | 
(London: Wil- | 





ing a standpoint at which the objective and 
the subjective become one, it is desirable first 
to mention this fact. Herr Werder writes 
clearly, brightly, with unflagging animation, 
and certain passages almost require the 
lecturer’s lifted eyebrows, shoulder-shrug, 
extended palms, and insisting forefinger ; the 
book does something more than speak, it 
almost gesticulates. The reader in whom 
youth and hope are strong, and who is 
ambitious of finding new points in Hamlet's 
soul, will feel it refreshing to ascertain that 
after the solutions of the Hamlet problem 
offered by Goethe, by Coleridge, by Schlegel, 
by Gervinus, and the tribe of Gigadibs, the 
entire problem remains to be attacked anew. 
Herr Werder, not in the ponderous manner 
of Flathe, but with verve and cheerfully, 
knocks over, in the course of his first two 
lectures, all his predecessors in the field of 
Hamlet criticism. Goethe’s celebrated simile 
of the oak-tree planted in a fragile vase is 
precisely the weakest point of Goethe’s 
criticism. Schlegel, who attributed to the 
Danish Prince an inclination for crooked 
ways, is convicted of libel, and condemned 
to pay heavy damages. Gervinus, unlucky 
borrower of Bérne’s saying (now 80 
strangely out of date), Hamlet is Germany, 
is shown to be led astray by his personal 
attachment to the practical and the real, 
and by his political bias on the Schleswig- 
Holstein question. Four rogues in buckram, 
by name Ulrici, Kreyssig, Vischer, and 
Flathe, would fain carry off the Hamlet 
spoils, and with no more ado Herr Werder 
takes all their seven points in his 
target, and “with a thought seven of the 
eleven”’ he pays. This is merely clearing 
the grourd for action. The despatching all 
preceding critics down the descent of 
Avernus is easy; to bring up the true 
Hamlet from below—that is the labour, that 
the work. 

Wilhelm Meister, in his puzzlings over the 
play of Hamlet, first began to see light when 
he tried to view everything in relation to 
the centre of the piece—that is, the character 
of the leading personage. Instead of 
Goethe’s starting-point—the character of 
Hamlet—Herr Werder takes as his starting- 
point Hamlet’s situation. ‘“ Not the hero, 
not the character, is the play, but the ac- 
tion.” And the result of an enquiry con- 
ducted from this side is to reveal Hamlet’s 
character in a new light. The writer is 
prepared to defend Hamlet from the charges 
of irresolution, procrastination, morbid re- 
flectiveness, and excessive scrupulosity of 
conscience, which have been alleged against 
In his general account of Hamlet’s 
character, Herr Werder approaches that 
recently given by an excellent English 
critic, Mr. Minto; but on the important 
point of Hamlet’s age, he does not, like Mr. 
Minto, dismiss as spurious the evidence of 
the text in order to give a colour to the in- 
credible theory that Hamlet, the utterer of 
the saddest and most thoughtful soliloquies 
to be found in Shakspere, is a boy of seven- 
teen. Herr Werder begins by arguing, with 
great force, that Claudius was no usurper ; 
by virtue of his marriage with Gertrude, 
“the imperial jointress to this warlike 
state,” and by the election which had gone 
in his favour, he was the lawful King of 
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Denmark, and had been accepted as such 
by the Court, the people, and the army. So 
cunningly had he contrived the murder of 
the elder Hamlet that no evidence could 
possibly be procured against him, except a 
confession wrung from his own lips. His 
position was virtually impregnable. Hamlet, 
indeed, vaguely scented the foul deed, even 
before it was revealed to him by his father’s 
ghost. But upon obtaining assurance of the 
crime, was Hamlet forthwith to rush off and 
stab the legitimate King of Denmark, his 
own uncle and his mother’s husband ? Had 
he done so, he would have altogether failed 
of his true “"duty—that of unmasking the 
criminal and executing justice upon him. 
He would have earned for himself the title 
of a murderer, almost a parricide, incited to 
the violent deed by disappointed personal 
ambition ; and Claudius would have gone to 
the grave as a martyr. No; Hamlet’s first 
and most urgent duty was to compel the 
King to a disclosure of his guilt, and to 
effect this was all but a hopeless and impos- 
sible task. 

The impossibility of action, and Hamlet’s 
consciousness of this, are expressed in a 
kind of instinctive involuntary pantomine, 
when, upon the Ghost’s terrible disclosure, 
the Prince draws forth, not his sword, but 
his “tables.” Misery that it should be so! 
Here is all that he can do—to register the 
crime in written words. Not that Hamlet 
literally writes upon the tables, but, thrust- 
ing fiercely at the leaf once or twice, as he 
might thrust a dagger at Claudius’s body, 
he has symbolised to himself with a bitter 
realism the nature of the situation, and his 
powerlessness to effect anything for the pre- 
sent. From an intense realisation of the 
same dreadful situation in which he is 
placed, there comes upon Hamlet the re- 
solve to assume an antic disposition. It is a 
situation, he feels, in which a man well might 
—nay, in which a man almost must go mad. 
And in fact, although his intellect remains 
clear-sighted, his moral nature is profoundly 
disturbed. He cannot with ceremonious re- 
spect accept the place of chief courtier, 
cousin, and son of his father’s murderer ; 
his bearing cannot be amicable. Why 
should he not, for possible conveniences and 
advantages not yet distinctly studied but 
presumable, permit his intellect to lend itself 
to an alliance with his disturbed moral 
being? Why should he not act so very 
much in accordance with nature and with 
the situation as to lose his wits? Through- 
out the Ghost-scene Hamlet is deeply moved, 
but as yet plays no part, for he distinctly 
announces his intention of doing so at some 
future time. And what is most noteworthy 
about this part that Hamlet plays is, not 
the fact of his assumption of madness, but 
the kind and degree of madness which he 
assumes. So curiously and delicately does 
Hamlet act the madman that he can hardly 
be said to conceal himself under a disguise 
of madness; he only resorts to it so far as 
to perplex his persecutors, and to conceal, 
not himself, but his secret. 

Going to work with his brain—which is, 
indeed, his fittest weapon, for what can 
hands do, netted round as he is with fraud 
and power?—Hamlet devises the experi- 
ment of the play of Gonzago’s murder. 








Two months are ordinarily supposed to have 
elapsed from the opening of the first act to 
the play-scene. The notes of time are care- 
fully scrutinised by Herr Werder; every- 
thing, he believes, indicates that the silent 
interview with Ophelia took place very 
shortly after the disclosure of the Ghost ; 
and it is to be observed that the “‘ twice two 
months” spoken of by Ophelia are not 
admitted by Hamlet, who maintains his 
previous date of “two months” (act 3, sc. 
ii, 1. 138). Hamlet, therefore, does not lose 
time in procrastination. The alarm and 
sudden rising of Claudius afford decisive 
evidence to Hamlet and to Horatio of the 
King’s guilt; but as yet no evidence has 
been procured which can publicly convict 
the murderer. Hamlet now, throwing off 
his disguise of madness, which has served 
its purpose, hastens to his mother to rescue 
her, and place her upon the side of truth 
and honour in the deadly encounter which 
is imminent between himself and the King, 
from whom his knowledge of the crime is 
no longer concealed. If on his way to his 
mother’s chamber Hamlet had despatched 
Claudius at his prayers, still the object of 
his life would have escaped him; the King 
was not yet a convicted criminal. More- 
over, it is indeed Shakspere’s stern intention 
that the murderer should not be taken at 
his imperfect devotions and in the purging 
of his soul, but, as Hamlet declares, when 
his crime is blossoming at the full. The 
dreadful words of Hamlet are literally realised 
by the poet. 

Hamlet’s one crime, and this is rather a 
misfortune than a crime, an act of passionate 
haste and indignation, is the stabbing 
through the arras. Had Claudius perished 
then, Hamlet’s purpose would have been 
foiled. Happily, it is only a lesser evil— 
it is only Polonius, whose habit of espionage 
has fatally avenged itself. Nevertheless, 
this hasty act of Hamlet removes him far 
back from his object, and gives the King an 
advantage over him which he does not fail 
to use. Henceforth, indeed, action is in a 
great measure taken out of Hamlet's hands. 
The King, under tho over-ruling power of 
Providence, must work out his own destruc- 
tion; must convict himself of crime, and, 
through his instrument Laertes, become his 
own betrayer. The human justiciary fails 
to effect his purpose; but Divine Justice— 
the Providence that shapes our ends—takes 
his place. Hamlet therefore disappears from 
the fourth act, and in the fifth act is for the 
most part passive, allowing the King to 
destroy himself. The cloud of Divine ven- 
geance is gathering steadily, dark and omi- 
nous, from which the lightnings will at last 
suddenly flash forth. Hamlet is needed now 
chiefly as the weapon in the hand of heaven ; 
his arm and his life are required, but not 
now his intellect, his skill, his wit, his 
patience. And therefore a mood of quiet- 
ness, of preparedness, of weariness, of trust, 
and of sadness as the end approaches has 
taken possession of Hamlet. At length that 
end has come; at length witnesses are not 
wanting against the King. What had been 
impossible with men is found possible in the 
mystery of Divine justice ; Laertes, and the 
body of the Queen, and the blood of the 
Prince testify against Claudius; victims of 











their adhesion to him and to his crooked ways 
appear in Polonius, and Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern. The quarry ‘cries on havock ;” 
only Osric, “this water-fly,” slips through, 
to keep alive the courtier species. 

Goethe’s interpretation of the character 
of Ophelia is accepted by Herr Werder. 
Warned by a challenge sent to the gray- 
haired scholar Tieck by an English gentle- 
man eager to vindicate the insulted honour 
of Ophelia, Herr Werder ventures no 
grave word of reproach against her. It 
is enough that she was loved by Hamlet. 
His tears over Polonius’ corpse, for whom 
were they shed if not for her? And 
Hamlet’s rant in her grave is rant which 
conceals a true passion of grief. But 
Ophelia is prone to be loved and to be pos- 
sessed, and Hamlet feels that he must make 
the severance from her complete, somewhat 
harsh, and somewhat unintelligible. She 
has been secluded from the Prince by her 
father ; but more terribly Hamlet’s father, 
by laying the burden of a solemn duty upon 
him, has cut him off from Ophelia, whose 
nature is rooted in her family, and whose 
inferiority of soul unfits her for Hamlet’s 
confidence. It is a tragedy of the heart for 
both, but fataller to Ophelia than to the 
Prince, because her whole being had been 
abandoned to her home which is rnined, and 
to her love which has so cruelly failed her. 

Herr Werder’s chief difficulties lie in the 
soliloquies of Hamlet, which seem designed 
in an intelligible order of sequence to throw 
light upon the weakness of his character. 
The critic struggles gallantly and brilliantly 
to maintain his theory, and to exhibit each 
soliloquy as a passionate expression of Ham- 
let’s feeling for his situation. Thus, he 
argues that it is not Hamlet’s character 
which is contrasted with that of the Player, 
or of Fortinbras, but the position in which 
each is placed—Fortinbras so free to wage 
his strife, so unconstrained by fate ; Ham. 
let, so overmastered and oppressed by diffi- 
culties; and therefore it is that Hamlet 
turns against himself in bitterness, and re- 
proaching himself as though he were blame- 
worthy for what is in fact the inevitable 
consequence of his position. Herr Werder 
expends all his strength and ingenuity on 
these monologues ; and that substantially he 
fails may be taken-as the best evidence that 
his theory is untenable. , 

What surrounds the character of Hamlet 
with perennial interest is his loyalty of de- 
votion to the task imposed upon him. He 
is a sacrificial spirit who renounces every 
object in life save one. His deep sadness 
coexists with a certain sternness of fidelity 
to his purpose ; there is no person of Shak- 
spere’s creating who is sowholly deprived of 
all the common joys and blessings of hu- 
manity. He first appears before us in that 
profound dejection and sorrow of which his 
inky cloak is the emblem. He dies, at the 
last, a martyr. The play is, indeed, as 
Goethe described it, “a troubled problem 
that lays a burden on the soul.” 

It is hardly fair to Herr Werder’s clever 
book to bracket it with Mercade’s unsur- 
passed nonsense. The international chal- 
lenge prize for the absurdest book on any 
subject, hardly contested by a German Ham- 
let critic, Carl Karpf, may now be considered 
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as fairly held by England. Any one desir- 
ous to give his wits a complete holiday may 
buy and read Mercade’s essay. The writer 
veils his genius under a modest pseudonym, 
but the readers of Lewis Carroll’s pleasant 
story will unmistakeably recognise in Mer- 
cade either the hatter or the March hare 
who took tea with Alice in Wonderland. 

Mr. Marshall’s study of Hamlet grew out 
of two lectures given before a Catholic 
Young Men’s Association. It is sane, pains- 
taking and intelligent. The view of Cole- 
ridge and Schlegel is accepted as, in the 
main, correct. I do not think that Mr. 
Marshall advances the study of the play, as 
Herr Werder does, in any important respect ; 
but, upon the whole, this view, now tradi- 
tional, contains more of truth than does 
that of Herr Werder. What is new in Mr. 
Marshall’s study will be found in detached 
points; taken altogether there is nothing 
salient in the book which calls for special 
remark. Hamlet’s age is fixed by Mr. 
Marshall, between the grave-digger’s thirty 
years and Mr. Minto’s seventeen, at five- 
and-twenty. He defends Ophelia success- 
fully against Tieck’s charge that she was 
Hamlet’s mistress, and unsuccessfully at- 
tempts to idealise her into a model of virginal 
purity and passion. He concludes by call- 
ing attention to the fact that the conception 
of such a character as that of Hamlet, weak 
through incredulity and want of submission 
to some over-ruling faith or enthusiasm— 
was singularly appropriate to a time when 
this country had just broken away from the 
old Faith, and had abandoned unquestion- 
ing obedience to the Church’s authority for 
a partial submission to private judgment. 
“ TL’ Amleto c’é il dubbio,” says Signor Salvini. 

Epwarp Dowden. 








Notes on Muhammadanism. By the Rev. 
T. P. Hughes, C. M. S., Missionary to the 
Afghans, Peshawar. (London: Allen & 
Co., 1875.) 

ALTOGETHER an admirable little book. It 

combines two excellent qualities, abundance 

of facts and lack of theories. In most 

English books on Mohammadanism, with 

one recent notable exception, we meet with 

a highly unsatisfactory preponderance of 

theory over fact. Writers are fond of flood- 

ing us with their opinions as to the good and 
bad in Islam, the morality or immorality of 
the Arab Prophet, the possible future of his 
religion, and such like questions; while 
they carefully abstain from supporting their 
views with any real statements of fact 
drawn from the original fountain-heads of 
the Mohammadan faith. Mr. Hughes adopts 
precisely the opposite course. After having 
let off steam, and satisfied his professional 
mstincts in the beginning of his book by 
giving vent to a few comparisons (rather 
weak ones, by the way) between the Muslim 
and the Christian creed, he proceeds to 
lay before us a sort of “Summa Theo- 
logica” of Islim, arranged in chapters 
under the leading heads. Beginning with 
the “Rule of Faith,’ Mr. Hughes gives 
an admirable account in succession of the 

Kuran, the Traditions, the Ijma’, and 

the Kiis. (Here we cannot forbear to 


express the pleasure with which we learned 





from the pages before us that the author is 
making efforts to bring about a republication 
of Captain Matthews’ translation of the 
Mishkat el-Masabih, which has long been out 
of print: he deserves the thanks of all Orien- 
talists.) After the “Rule of Faith” come 
the actual Articles of Faith, and these again 
are followed by the “ Five Foundations of 
Practice” (the Profession of Faith, Prayer, 
Fast, Alms, and Pilgrimage), after which 
we find a short account of the divisions of 
Mohammadan Law, chapters on “the Mo- 
hammadan Clergy” (a misnomer perhaps 
excusable in a member of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society), Theological Literature, 
Feasts, Rites, Sects, Orders of Darweeshes, 
the Wahhabis, and most of the other para- 
phernalia of the creed and professors of Islam. 
The volume ends with an account of the 
views entertained by Muslims with regard 
to the leading doctrines of traditional Chris- 
tianity. On every one of the numerous 
heads (over fifty) into which the book is 
divided Mr. Hughes furnishes a large amount 
of very valuable information which it would 
be exceedingly difficult to collect from even 
a large library of works on the subject. 
The book might well be called “a Dic- 
tionary of Mohammadan Theology:” for 
we know of no English work which com- 
bines a methodical arrangement (and con- 
sequent facility of reference) with fullness 
of information in so high a degree as 


the little volume before us. It is true 
that Mr. Hughes enters into no long 
disquisitions on the different subjects 


that come under his notice; but that is 
one of the merits of the book. It is in 
the very fact that he just gives us what 
the Mohammadan authorities have to say on 
each head and adds hardly any lucubrations 
of his own, unlike the fashion of most of 
his predecessors, that the excellence and 
usefulness of the book consists. There are, 
of course, some weak points, such as the 
first chapter on Mohammad himself, about 
which the only advice we would give is, 
skip it. And Mr. Hughes has madea singu- 
lar blunder in characterising Dr. Muhleisen 
Arnold’s Islim and Christianity as “the 
most scholarly work which has yet ap- 
peared on the subject” and “a most able 
refutation of Islamism.” Mr. Hughes, with 
his evident acquaintance with the original 
authorities (some slips in scholarship in 
this volume notwithstanding), ought not 
to have committed himself to such a state- 
ment even about the book of a fellow mis- 
sionary of the C. M.8.! But the faults in 
Mr. Hughes’ “ Notes” bear no proportion 
whatever to the excellences. His “ dic- 
tionary,’ as we persist in calling it, ought 
to be within the reach of every one who 
busies himself with the subject. 
Srantey Lane Poors. 
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Histoire du XIX* Siécle: 2° vol. jusqwau 
18 Brumaire; 3° vol. jusqwd Waterloo. 
Par J. Michelet. (Paris: Michel Lévy, 
1875.) 

In 1869, M. Michelet, after completing his 

great History of France, which, with the 

History of the Revolution, formed a total of 

twenty-three volumes, undertook, in spite 

of his great age and enfeebled health, a new 























work of the utmost importance—the History 
of the Nineteenth Century. The first volume, 
Origine des Bonaparte, carried the narrative 
from the ninth of Thermidor to 1796. The 
war of 1870, which interrupted Michelet in 
his work, was a violent shock which finally 
destroyed his already failing health. It 
seemed as though three attacks of apoplexy 
at the beginning of 1871 must have rendered 
the work impossible. Yet he resumed his 
pen in spite of interruptions and constant 
sufferings, and succeeded in writing between 
the autumn of 1871 and that of 1873 the 
two volumes now before us. A few months 
later, on February 9, 1874, he passed away 
at the age of seventy-six years. 

It is evidently impossible to apply the 
ordinary canons of criticism to a work 
written under such conditions. Its very 
defects are touching when we think of the 
truly heroic efforts by which the aged his- 
torican collected all that remained of life 
and genius for this work, which he knew he 
could never finish. How can the reader 
peruse without emotion the last lines of the 
preface, dated March 1, 1873 :— 

“Malgré lige, je continue mon ceuvre. Si 
pourtant elle devait finir ici, je ne me plaindrais 
pas. Je vois qu’en toutes choses le progrés est 
l'allure constante de cette Puissance de la vie qui 
va toujours de bien en mieux, et je garde l’espoir, 
comme un courageux ouvrier, que de mes travaux 
imparfaits j‘irai & un travail meilleur.” 


There is yet another difficulty in applying 
an exact code of criticism to the literary will 
and testament of the most brilliant and most 
profound of the French historians of our age. 
For many years back in his volumes of the 
History of France he had not confined him- 
self to giving a complete and consecutive 
narrative of events. He had devoted his 
special attention to the task of throwing 
light on points of history before neglected 
or unknown. So, while some very important 
facts were passed over in silence or dis- 
missed in a few words, events of altogether 
secondary importance were made the subject 
of long digressions. What Michelet had 
particularly at heart was to play in history 
the part of a judge—to punish by stripping 
them of their borrowed plumes those per- 
verse men who have usurped the admira- 
tion of their fellows; to rehabilitate or to 
glorify men of merit, forgotten or misunder- 
stood. In the eloquent preface prefixed to 
the second volume of the History of the 
Nineteenth Century, entitled ‘Des Justices 
de l’Histoire,” Michelet has himself ecx- 
plained what he wished to do. History in 
his eyes sits on the judgment seat. “ The 
dead are,” he says, ‘‘to use the language of 
Roman law, those miserabiles personae with 
which the magistrate should occupy himself. 
Never in my career have I lost sight of this 
duty of the historian. I have given to 
many forgotten dead the assistance that I 
myself shall need.” This tendency is noble 
and generous, but it is not without its dan- 
gers. It causes an inclination to run counter 
to received opinions, to deny not only any 
virtue, but also any genius, to the heroes 
admired by the multitude, and to endow 
with imaginary qualities and talents un- 
known men who do not deserve to be drawn 
from oblivion. 

From what we have just said it will be seen 
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that it would be impossible within the limits 
of an articleto undertake to criticise this work 
of Michelet’s point by point. We must 
confine ourselves to principles, to what is 
really original in the book. The chief per. 
sonage in these two volumes is naturally 
Napoleon ; for, though we are dealing with 
a history of Kurope and not a history of 
France, the author writes from a French 
point of view, and moreover Napoleon is the 
great actor in the European drama played 
between 1796 and 1815. Michelet pursues 
Napoleon with the most implacable hatred. 
He has a perfect right—nay, it is his duty— 
to do so. No one man has done more mischief 
to France, has more utterly perverted her, 
has rendered her more odious to the world. 
Napoleon never regarded the loftiest ideas 
and the most noble sentiments in any other 
light than as instrnaments which he used to 
beguile men, and to guide them to the selfish 
end prescribed by his own ambition. Miche- 
let shows marvellously well by what a series 
of perfidies and treasons Napoleon reared 
the fabric of his fortunes: all the pettiness 
and all the baseness of the man who could 
never brook in his presence, not only the 
least superiority, but even the least inde- 
pendence of mind and character. He paints 
to the life his inhumanity, his savage fits of 
violence, his contempt for men. If he had 
stopped here we could but applaud the stern 
justice of the historian. But he goes far- 
ther. Not satisfied with denying to Napo- 
leon the possession of moral worth, he denies 
him that of genius, even of genius for war. 
The whole merit of the Italian campaign, so 
universally admired, is attributed to Mas- 
séna; the victory of Austerlitz is a lucky 
coup de main, due rather to the valour of the 
troops than to the plans of the general. The 
Egyptian campaign, generally characterised 
as a piece of heedless infatuation, alone finds 
grace in his eyes. Even the proclamations 
of Napoleon to the Mussulmans, in which 
he goes through the farce of addressing them 
as a faithful disciple of Mahomet, appear to 
Michelet thesincere expression of his thoughts, 
while elsewhere he represents him as acharla- 
tan and a liar. As to Napoleon’s creations at 
home, his administration and laws, Michelet 
does not even mention them save to stigmatise 
as it deserves the excess of centralisation which 
he imposed on France. By this partiality, 
which refuses to recognise the extent, the 
suppleness, and the potency of the genius of 
Napoleon, he deprives his just severity of 
much of its force. 

An important part of these two volumes 
is devoted to England. English critics will 
point out numerous inaccuracies, but they 
will be struck with the talent displayed by 
the historian in his sketch of the gigantic 
efforts of England against Napoleon, of the 
terrible financial crisis to which she found 
herself reduced at the close of the eighteenth 
century, and of the energy with which, 
thanks to the Colonies on the one side and her 
industrial development on the other, she 
surmounted it and became the very soul of 
the struggle of Europe against France. 
Michelet, who always felt but little sympathy 
for England, was for this once converted to 
more equitable views by his hatred of Napo- 
leon. His portrait of Pitt has a slight dash 
of caricature, but is wonderfully lifelike. 














Two chapters full of spirit and originality 
are those in which he shows in succession 
Malthus, whose theories reflect the despair 
of a time of ruin and misery, and Watt, who 
by his creation of the steam-engine saves 
humanity and multiplies its powers of pro- 
duction a hundred-fold. .One point on which 
Englishmen will find it difficult to agree 
with Michelet is the ethnographical theory 
which he expounds in the preface to the 
second volume. In his opinion they are not 
Anglo-Saxons, but descendants of the 
ancient Britons, and of French and Flemish 
emigrants, who flocked to England from the 





but then it should have caught them in the 
act, and given them a legal trial; and it is 
surprising to see Michelet carried away by 
pity for Babeuf and the mutineers of the 
camp at Grenelle, while he is insensible to 
the lawless acts of violence of which the 
Royalists were the victims. This is a crying 
injustice, and I suspect that there are not 
to be found in France at the present day 
many persons to join him in the lyric out- 
bursts with which he celebrates the develop- 
ment of the Republic after Fructidor and 


|the greatness of the Government of the 


neighbouring coasts throughout the whole of | 


the Middle Ages. 


The chapters devoted to Russia and to | 


Paul I. are the most curious and most origi- 
nal in the book. Michelet had received 
from M. Ivan Tourguéneff some very precise 
information with regard to that fantastic 
prince, and with the help of his imagination 
he has produced a sketch which is truly 
grand and poetical. Paul felt, as Michelet 
shows, a profound antipathy for both Ger- 
many and England. He formed the project 
of creating a league of all the small States 
for the purpose of resisting the maritime 
tyranny of England, and of dismember- 
ing the Turkish Empire with the. help of 
France, which was to have Egypt. Michelet 
quotes on this subject a very curious memoir 
by Rostopchin, which Paul annotated with 
his own hand. Only what Michelet omits 
to state is that these great projects of Paul 
originated not in great ideas but in personal 
antipathies. He detested the English be- 
cause their merchants had in their hands a 
great part of the trade of Russia, and because 
in 1800 they seized the island of Malta, 
though he was the protector of the Order ; 
he detested the Germans because his mother 
Catherine, who had murdered his putative 
father Peter III., and kept Paul himself 
from the throne, was a German herself, and 
had governed by the Germans. It was 
these animosities that controlled his whole 
policy, allied him to Bonaparte, and rendered 
him lenient toward the Poles. If he delivered 
Kosciusko it was because Catherine had im- 
prisoned him. To reverse Catherine’s policy 
in all matters was the main-spring of his 
conduct. He was none the less a mischievous 
madman, an Oriental despot. 

The last point to which we will call atten- 
tion is the judgment passed by Michelet on 
the coup d’ état of the eighteenth of Fructidor 
(September 4, 1796), by which three mem- 
bers of the Directory got rid of two colleagues 
whom they considered too moderate, and of 
a certain number of members of the Council 
of Five Hundred whom they accused of con- 
spiring to compass the restoration of mon- 
archy. On this point the historian has been 
completely blinded by his passion for re- 
habilitating causes unanimously condemned 
by public opinion. He has nothing but 
praise for that act of violence, accomplished, 
it may be, with more disinterested views, 
but by means as criminal as the coup 
@état of the eighteenth of Brumaire, 
and followed by acts of violence which 
cannot be too strongly condemned, and 
by transportations without form of trial. 
Iam quite ready to believe that the Direc- 
tory was surrounded with Royalist plotters, 


Directory. 
Space fails me to point out all the ori- 


| ginality, brilliancy, and eloquence of these 





volumes. Wit and novel ideas abound, and 
those incisive traits which remain engraved 
in the memory. I will only note a deeply- 
ironical sketch of the literature of the period 
of the Empire, entitled “Triomphe de 
?Ennui ;” a chapter in which he renders the 
most noble homage to the intellectual and 
moral grandeur of Germany in the first 
years of the century; and the touching 
account of the life of Grainville, the un- 
happy author of a prose poem entitled Le 
Dernier Homme, a fantastic work in which 
Michelet endeavours to detect the presence 
of genius. Despite all their defects, these 
two volumes are not unworthy of their 
author, and no reader, when he thinks of 
the circumstances under which they were 
written, will be able to study them without 
admiration. G. Monon. 
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Olivia Raleigh. By W. W. Follett Synge. 
(London: Chapman & Hall, 1875.) 

Owen Gwynne’s Great Work. By the Author 
of “ Wandering Willie.” (London: Mac- 
millan & Co., 1875.) 

Ralph and Bruno. By M. Bramston. (Lon- 
don: Macmillan & Co., 1875.) 

Hugh Créchton’s Romance. By Christabel 
R. Coleridge. (London: Macmillan & 
Co., 1875.) 

Pretty Miss Bellew. By Theo Gift. (London: 
Bentley & Son, 1875.) 


Olivia Raleigh is a very pleasant book 
although (or perhaps because) it is very un- 
ambitious. The story is only one of the 
infinite variations of the old “ Lady Clare” 
and “ Love would still be lord of all” theme, 
of which, somehow or other, neither novelists 
nor novel-readers seem to tire in the repeti- 
tion. There is nothing grand, or epic, or 
homicidal about the heroine or any of the 
characters. They are not preternaturally 
wise, or fabulously rich, or portentously 
wicked, or angelically good. They do not 
swear, or drink, or quote the newest books, 
or, indeed, do anything else which they ought 
to do. But the story is simply and naturally 
told, and of quite sufficient stuff and sub- 
stance for its modest volume; and the 
characters are human beings in the first 
place, which is not too common, and are 
(at least most of them) gentlemen and ladies 
in the second, which is still rarer. Also the 
language is good ; though we should have 
been contented with a less liberal sprinkling 
of the French tongue. Altogether Olivia, 
with her good uncle Silas, and her 
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uncle Oliver, and her ancient semi-foreign 
cousins, the priest Santiago (an odd Christian 
name surely), and the Viscountess Penelope, 
may be safely commended to the con- 
sumers of such ware. 

The next book upon our list deserves 
rather less general mention. Owen Gwynne 
isa ci-devant schoolmaster, who has aban- 
doned his pleasing vocation in order to de- 
vote himself without let or hindrance to his 
Great Work, which is a History of the 
Fifteenth Century. In this task he is 
assisted heart and soul by his energetic and 
business-like wife, who not only indexes, 
extracts, translates, and copies for him, but 
also insists that he shall work so many hours 
a day, guards him from such interruptions 
as Isaac Casaubon’s Florence permitted or 
encouraged, and allows him to live upon 
eapital and sacrifice his children to the 
Moloch. These children are two: an invalid 
boy, Maxy, who is not atall indebted to Paul 
Dombey, though, like him, he is made a 
little too much of; and Lance, a promising 
artist at Rome. This latter is ruthlessly 
called home by his mother that he may 
take a clerkship in a bank and assist the 
struggling household. He obeys, and is, 
after a good deal of misery, rewarded by 
meeting Ursula Ruthven, sister of a former 
comrade. Business calls Lance back to 
Rome, and, as it keeps him there, he relapses 
into painting, which relapse is much helped 
by Ursula and her brother, who (lest the 
charm should be broken) keep back a letter 
from the boy Maxy, which they suspect to 
be a complaint of ill-health (he has been left 
to the care of an aunt by his parents, who 
have gone to Spain to further the Great 
Work) and a summons to Lance. What 
follows may be easily divined, as well as the 
final setting to rights, which, however, is 
accomplished at the cost, not only of Maxy, 
but of the Great Work and Ursula’s brother, 
both of whom (for the Work is a character 
in its way) perish in a retributive or ex- 
piatory manner. The story is really well 
told and is decidedly interesting. It neither 
drags nor is hurried, and the characters for 
the most part assist in the exposition duly 
and properly. But there are some things in 
the book which, whether improbable or not, 
are certainly inartistic. To begin with, the 
Great Work is badly chosen. Such subjects 
have often been treated in tragedy, comedy 
and farce, but care has usually been taken 
to secure the presence of something tragical, 
comical or farcical. Now, the history of the 
fifteenth century is neither. It is not great 
enough, or vague enough, or absurd enough, 
for the purpose. There is no reason why 
any man of good talents and industry should 
not write such a book in a few years of hard 
work; and, on the other hand, it would 
scarcely bring him immortal glory if he did. 
Again, we should like to know that country- 

k which gives its clerks at first entering 
@ salary calculated to assist materially in 
Supporting their families. And how did the 
business-like Mrs. Gwynne make such a 
udicrous over-estimate of the money value of 
the book ? Worst of all, perhaps, is Ursula’s 
conduct about the letter. Keeping back a 
letter is usually regarded by all decent folk 
as probably the unpardonable sin. Many 
people who would break the sixth, seventh 








or eighth commandments with a light 
heart, if it suited them, would hesitate to 
commit this crime—would know, at least, 
that it would not be forgiven. Yet Ursula 
does it with only a little misgiving. How- 
ever, the book is a very good book of its kind, 
and in addition to its other merits displays 
some capital descriptive power. 

Ralph and Bruno is an excellent example 
of a large class of novels, the interest of 
which varies inversely as their length. With 
a fairly well constructed but not intricate 
plot, characters natural but in no way 
especially remarkable or attractive, scenes 
and incidents filled in with no glaring 
inaccuracy, and language tolerably appro- 
priate and correct, they are apt to be plea- 
sant enough if they confine themselves to 
one or even two of the ordinary thin and 
loosely-printed novel-volumes, but decidedly 
wearisome if they go beyond that limit. 
Now Ralph and Bruno, though its volumes 
are only two, contains, we should say, as 
much matter as three at least of the usual 
volumes; and though in most points it 
deserves even more than the praise which 
we have given above to its class, yet one 
decidedly wearies of it before the end is 
reached. Perhaps this weariness is a little 
owing to the peculiar pudding-headedness of 
the hero. He is supposed to be heir to eight 
thousand a year and madness, and his 
guardian, by some inscrutable process of 
reasoning, comes to the conclusion that “ Eton 
and Oxford’ would infallibly develope the 
latter part of his inheritance. So he is sent 
to Marlborough and Cambridge. It would 
be interesting to know the specifics which 
these particular abodes of learning possess 
for arresting the growth of insanity. Ralph 
Treguire certainly does not go mad, but, as 
he turns out not to be Ralph Treguire at 
all (a fact which the authoress indicates 
with unnecessary clearness at p. 11), the 
experiment is not crucial, and loses its in- 
terest. The rightful heir’s madness takes 
the direction of Communism, and is arrested 
by the more summary process of the Chasse- 
pot. What might have become of him if he 
had gone to Etoa and Oxford instead of a 
French Lycée is a terrible speculation. It is 
probable, however, that he would not have 
talked about “ the solidarity of humanity” 
at sixteen. 

There is a good deal in Hugh Crichton’s 
Romance which reminds us, though very 
pleasantly and with no undue imitation, of 
Miss Yonge’s books. There is the same 
fondness for domestic scenes, and something 
of the same felicity in rendering them ; 
there is the same command of a certain 
peculiarly English type of young woman- 
hood, the same familiarity with the ways of 
boys and old men, and (we must add) the 
same very limited acquaintance with those 
of the usual male being between twenty and 
forty. Hugh Crichton, the hero, is an 
utterly improbable character. It is possible 
that there are in the world men as priggish, 
as dull, as ill-tempered, or as stupidly con- 
scientious; but such a combination of all 
these amiable characteristics is, we hope and 
believe, not to be found. Whether he falls 
in love with a little Italian doll of seventeen, 
or chooses to believe that she doesn’t love 
him, or sulks with all his relations in con- 





sequence, or indirectly causes his cousin’s 
death by his ungraciousness, or, refusing to 
forgive himself for the accident, becomes a 
greater nuisance than ever to his unhappy 
family and friends, he is equally detestable. 
But somehow we are not angry with the 
authoress, and only hope that she is not 
afflicted with many friends at all like her 
hero. Compassion rather than irritation is 
aroused by hero No. 2, who (having obtained 
a second at Oxford) remarks with just pride, 
“ T think I have earned the right to say that 
I have a good chance of success in whatever 
career I may choose ;” and who behaves in 
an amiable and virtuous, but youthful, man- 
ner throughout. But the women are capital. 
The Italian Violante is certainly a little fool; 
but her elder sister Rosa; Mysie Crofton, 
the betrothed of the young man who asso- 
ciated seconds and success ; Flossy Venning, 
a youthful and unscholastic schoolmistress ; 
and her sister Clarissa (of whom Miss Cole. 
ridge ought to have made more), are de- 
lightful. 

Pretty Miss Bellew is the most unequal 
novel we have read for a long time—or 
rather has, in an unusual degree, some of 
the greatest faults blended with some of the 
chief excellences of a novel. Mr. or Miss 
Theo Gift (whose repeated assertions that he 
is a man almost convince us that she is a 
woman) can tell a story well (though at 
somewhat inordinate length) ; has a certain 
grasp of character ; observes and reports with 
considerable fidelity ; and can even manage 
something like dialogue. But these good 
gifts are marred by almost the plentifallest 
lack of good taste with which any writer 
could be afflicted. There are passages in the 
book which make one’s flesh creep at their 
vulgarity, and others which are perfectly 
astounding in their unsuspecting folly. These 
latter, however, can be avoided with little 
difficulty by skipping manfully every para- 
graph which begins with “ Ah, my friends !” 
or ‘* Go to, I say,” and the like, or in which 
the author affectionately apostrophises his 
characters as ‘“‘My dear little So-and-so,” 
and then a rather interesting novel, as novels 
go, will be obtained. The story being told 
with some skill, it would not be fair to fore- 
stall it. The heroine is not bad, in spite of 
her occasional vulgarity and more than 
occasional folly, and the virtuous but dis- 
agreeable lawyer is much more natural, and 
less obnoxious, than is usual with his kind. 
His rival is a gushing Canadian, with 
a passionate admiration for all that is noble 
(i.e., Gustave Doré’s pictures), and a wither- 
ing contempt for all that is base (¢.e., Mr. 
Swinburne’s poems), notwithstanding, or in 
consequence of, which he manages to treat 
his betrothed in a singularly brutal and 
ungentlemanly manner. The selfish brother, 
Dick Bellew, is neither a new character nor 
altogether a success, and the author rather 
bores us with children’s talk. Vigorous 
cutting and paring might have made a very 
good novel of Pretty Miss Bellew, and it 
could certainly have spared some of its 
thousand pages. But it seems hopeless to 
expect the ordinary novelist to revise his 
work, GrorGcE SAINTSBURY. 
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RECENT VERSE. 


The New Day: a Poem in Songs and Sonnets. 
By Richard Watson Gilder. (New York: Scribner 
& Co.) This is a very dainty little volume of 
verses from America, armed in its outward guise 
with all the blandishments that can take by storm 
the yielding heart of a lover of books. Out of the 
right-hand lower corner of a dark-green cover 
there starts into living light a great gold peacock’s 
feather, a marvellous piece of brass-cutting, shifting 
and shining with almost as much radiance as a real 
one would. Within, the monotony of the text is 
broken by vignettes and head-pieces full of charm- 
ing fancy, now a peacock’s feather rising like a 
sun; now two sweeping across the page; now a 
whole group hurrying onward in the wind; and 
last of all, two that say an obvious “ good-bye” 
with human pathos. It is difficult to criticise 
seriously a song that disputes possession of its 
page with a lovely cluster of poppies, or a deli- 
cately-designed spray of wild roses. The poems 
themselves are evidently the product of a refined 
and cultured nature which has; identified itself 
with the artistic school of poetry as represented 
by Mr. Rossetti and Mr. Swinburne. On such 
slight grounds as are presented here it would be 
premature to pronounce too decidedly on the future 
of the writer. One thing is certain—that Mr. 
Gilder has every prospect of being an admirable 
master of the technical art of verse, no small gift 
if he prove to have the informing qualities of in- 
vention and imagination. At present his verses 
bear all the signs of early youth ; they are unequal, 
and wanting in human interest. We are troubled 
by the presence of constant blemishes which more 
practice and more confidence in himself will en- 
able him to throw off with ease. His sonnets 
have much in common with the Italian love- 
sonnets of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
and they have, in consequence, a slightly faded 
and unreal air. Yet how well Mr. Gilder can 
write the following lines may show :— 
“And were that best, Love, dreamless, endless sleep ! 
Gone all the fervour of the mortal day ; 
The daylight gone and all the starry ray! 
And were that best, Love, rest serene and deep! 
Gone labour and desire; no arduous steep 
To climb, no songs to sing, no prayers to pray, 
No help for those who perish by the way, 
No laughter ’midst our tears, no tears to weep! 
And were that best, Love, sleep with no sweet dream, 
No memory of anything in life— 
Stark death that neither help nor hurt can 
know! 
Or, rather, Love, the sorrow-bringing gleam, 
The living day’s long agony and strife ! 
Rather strong love, in pain—the waking woe.” 
We notice with regret a vagueness of outline 
which seems to be a growing characteristic of the 
young poets. With very much delicacy and 
sweetness, there is a fatal want of form. Mr. 
Gilder, for instance, calls his collection of sonnets, 
songs, and fragments, “a poem,” and divides it 
into four sections, with a prelude, interludes, and 
an after-song,as though it were a continuous work 
with a definite story. Yet, after having very care- 
fully read the book through twice, and the second 
time with this matter specially before us, we fail to 
perceive in what the continuity consists, or that 
there is any story at all. When will our young 
poets, too, perceive the necessity of being amusing, 
or, if the word offends them, let us say interest- 
ing? <A series of sonnets about faint shades of 
difficult emotion, with the word love repeated 
again and again as a verb and as a substantive, is 
apt to become very tiresome at last, however 
dainty the rhythm may be, or however subtle 
the analysis. We prefer some of Mr. Gilder’s 
simpler — to his more elaborate and mystical 
ones. There is much freshness and prettiness in 
this :— 
“O sweet wild roses that bud and blow 
Along the way my Love may go; 
O moss-green rocks that touch her dress, 
And grass that her dear face may press ; 





O maple-tree whose brooding shade 
For her a summer tent has made ; 

O golden-rod and brave sun-flower 
That flame before my lady’s bower ; 
O butterfly on whose light wings 

The golden summer sunshine clings ; 
O birds that flit o’er wheat and wall, 
And from cool hollows pipe and call ; 


O falling waters whose distant roar 

Sounds like the waves upon the shore ; 

O winds that down the valley sweep, 

And lightnings from the clouds that leap ; 

O skies that bend above the hills, 

O gentle rains and babbling rills, 

O moon and sun that beam and burn— 

Keep safe my Love till I return.” 
We shall be glad to hear again from Mr. Gilder, 
but not too soon. Let him not disdain to bring 
labour and self-criticism to bear upon his art. 


Nuova Italia; or, Tours and Retours through 
France, Switzerland, and Italy. Vol. II. By 
John McOosh. (Chapman & Hall.) We con- 
fess that we have no recollection of the first 
volume of this work, published under the pseu- 
donym of “ Nomentino.” Dr. McCosh tells us, in 
a funny self-assertive preface, that, “while his 
first-lieutenant Nomentino will remain in charge 
of the Old Skiff, he will take the command of the 
New Bark in person, and invites the Leaders of 
the Press and the Touring World at large ” to take 
a trip with him. It seems that the Leaders of the 
Press were very severe upon the Old Skiff, but he 
promises that everything shall be “ ship-shape 
and comfortable” in the New Bark. We can- 
not say very much in favour of this odd craft ; 
had she been content to be a modest trading- 
vessel, rigged in prose and with ‘ Guide-book ” 
painted on her in plain letters, she might have 
sailed fairly well alongside of those more imposing 
merchantmen called Bideker, Murray, &c. To 
pass from the author's peculiar imagery, Nuova 
Italia is a rather dull copy of Childe Harold, 
written in six-line stanzas of ten feet, and diversi- 
fied by so-called lyrics. The comic portions are 
the worst, the descriptive the best of it, but none 
is very good or amusingly bad. 


Songs of the Noontide Rest. By Lucy Massey. 
(Macmillan & Co.) When Mrs. Massey was 
still Miss Fletcher, she achieved a decided success 
of esteem by her Thoughts from a Girls Life, 
poems in a minor key, sweet, serious, healthy, and 
fresh. The present volume is even more subdued 
than that, and we have no great hopes that the 
amiable authoress will succeed in gaining a better 
hearing for her little songs. A poetical revival 
has gone on since she began to write, but she re- 
mains unconscious of the change. Poetry has 
become a more earnest, a more robust art in Eng- 
land ; and the audacity of science, determined to 
know the truth at all costs, has infected fine-art 
also with a spirit of innovation and realism. Mrs, 
Massey's poems sound thin and old-fashioned, like 
half-forgotten airs on a worn harpsichord. The 
section entitled “Clouds” is the best; we are 
taken by it a little out of the small circle of un- 
ambitious daily hopes and cares into the wider 
world of human sorrow, loss, and love. This isa 
not unfavourable specimen of the authoress’s best 
manner :— 

“ Sea caves, green dripping weeds enfold, 

A fringe of wind-blown rack, 

A slippery crag, where limpets hold 
And beaten waves fall back ; 

The seeking of the passionate sea, 
Which rises, clings and dies ; 

The longing, finding voice in me 
No answer satisfies. 

Far distant dimness of blue mist, 
With white clouds flecked and laced ; 

What found the seeking sea, that kissed 
Far, far across the waste ? 

For me, lives on within my heart 
A hopeless, endless quest, 

A broken life, that dies apart, 
By pain made manifest.” 





The Golden Journey, and other Verses. By 
Julia Goddard. (Longmans.) Miss Goddard is 
more ambitious than Mrs. Massey, but less pleasing. 
Her verses are correct in form, ornate and even 
gorgeous in language, but devoid of charm and 
without individual character. They have mostly 
appeared in second-class journals, where, without 
doubt, their glittering raiment found enough ad- 
mirers. They should not have been collected. 


Selina’s Story ; a Poem. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
The first two of the seven books which compose 
this epic are shapeless enough. They were written 
in the author's youth, and before she had learned 
the elements of the technical art of poetry. The 
five later books are altogether more spirited and 
vigorous, as well as better wrought, and would be 
remarkable if every excellence which they possess 
did not recall the infinitely greater excellence of 
Mrs. Browning. Indeed, when Selina tells her 
story best, she then reminds us most vividly of 
Aurora Leigh, 


Occasional Verses. By W.B. Ross. (J. Masters 
& Son.) The Rev. Mr. Ross does well to indulge 
his leisure with the pious and sweet pastime of 
verse-making; but he does ill to admit the scoffing 
world to his feast of broken music. 


Exotics. By J. F.C. and L.C. (Boston: J. R. 
Osgood.) J. F.C. and L. C. have just and ele- 
vated theories of what a good translation ought 
to be, and discuss the matter learnedly in a plea- 
sant preface. But their actual work disappoints 
us. We do not find in their own translations the 
qualities which they insist on in others. They 
have translated one of the loveliest of Les Voir 
Intérieures of Victor Hugo, but all the melody 
and perfume have evaporated, and the reader may 
judge of the accuracy of the translators when we 
mention that they render—-- 

“* Puisqu’avril donne aux chénes 

Un bruit charmant ” 

by— 

“ Because May gives music 

To murmuring streams!” 
and in the other version from the French which 
we have examined, the Consolation a M. Du 
Perrier of Malherbe, the translators have drowned 
metre, sentiment and sense so thoroughly that 
it is impossible to follow them beyond the third 
stanza. So much for French; this is how the 
translators render German. It is Heine’s divine 
“Ich hab’ im Traum,” with its infinite yearning 
and silent pain :— 
“Ich hab’ im Traum geweinet, 
Mir triumt’, du verliessest mich. 
Ich wachte auf, und ich weinte 
Noch lange bitterlich.” 
which J. F. C. makes English thus :— 
“TI dreamed another dream that cruel morn— 
O bitter tears! O unavailing sorrow ! 
For now I thought thy love was dead and gone, 
And night which falls on love can know no mor- 
row.” 
Such clumsy work is below all criticism. 
Eprror. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


LiezuTENANt-CoroneL Artuur Cory, Bengal 
Staff-Corps, has a work in the press entitled The 
Shadows of Coming Events, to be published by 
Messrs. Henry S. King and Co. The book treats of 
the position of our Indian Empire, as now affected 
by the progress of Russia in the East, and of its 
defences in respect of the present condition of our 
armies, European and native, for war. 


Mr. Earwaker has completed the task which 
he undertook for the Mayor and Corporation of 
Congleton in arranging their collection of records 
relating to the borough. Besides a series of 
charters dating from the reign of Edward IIL, 
these documents, as we learn from the Maccles- 
field Courier, contain miscellaneous papers relating 





to Congleton, chiefly of the time of Elizabeth, 
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James I., and Charles I.; the Congleton Council 
Book, dating from the middle of the reign of 
Elizabeth to that of Charles I.; and the Mayor's 
accounts from 1584 to 1786. 


Tue forthcoming volumes of the posthumous 
works of Oliver Madox-Brown are likely to make 
their appearance very shortly, the publishers being 
Messrs. Tinsley Brothers. The book, two volumes, 
will be named The Dwale Bluth, Hebditch’s 
Legacy, and other Literary Remains of Oliver 
Madox-Brown. 


At the beginning of the new year Messrs. 
James R. Osgood and Co., of Boston, will begin 
the publication of a new periodical, Zhe American 
Architect and Building News. It will be edited 
by Mr. W. P. P. Longfellow, an architect of 
Boston. It is to appear weekly, and in style it is to 
resemble the English architectural papers, cover- 
ing much the same ground as they do. Each 
number is to contain from eight to sixteen pages 
of letterpress, and at least four pages of plates, 
executed by the heliotype process. The subscrip- 
tion price will be six dollars a year for those who 
pay in advance ; those who prefer to pay at the end 
of the year have the privilege of paying seven 
dollars and fifty cents. 


Mr. Tece has collated and arranged a series of 
wills remarkable by their eccentricity, or some 
other distinguishing quality. The book will be 
published immediately under the title of Wills of 
their Own. 


ANOTHER illustrated journal is about to enter 
the field, under the title of the London and Pro- 
vincial Illustrated Newspaper. The price will be 
threepence weekly. 


Joaquim MILLER’s novel, The One Fair Woman, 
will be published serially in America in the 
Galaxy. 


WaulirtteEr’s volume of poetical selections, Songs 
of Three Centuries, will be out in time for the 
holidays. 


Tue volume by Ralph Waldo Emerson which 
we mentioned in our last is announced for publi- 
cation about December 1. It is called Letters 
and Sccial Aims, and will be issued by James R. 
Osgood and Co. 


A NEW volume by Lowell, a second series of 
Among my Books, is announced for December. 
It will contain a very long and exhaustive paper 
on Dante, essays on Wordsworth and Spenser, and 
other articles. It may interest the advocates of a 
more thorough teaching of literature at our 
universities to learn that Mr. Lowell has been 
reading critically with one of his classes Don 
Quixote in the Spanish, and with another, Dante. 


On Monday last died Mr. Thomas Jones, B.A., 
F.S.A., a ripe scholar, who for thirty years was 
the librarian of the fine old library at Manchester, 
founded by Humphrey Chetham. He edited for 
the Chetham Society an annotated catalogue of 
Tracts on the Popish Controversy in the reigns of 
Charles II. and James II., and in former years 
was a frequent contributor to Notes and Queries. 
He had made large collections for a life of Dr. 
John Dee. His loss is one which the library will 
have much difficulty in making good, so closely 
had he identified himself with its progress and 
well-being. 


Mr. Grorer Bancrort is to continue his his- 
tory, the tenth volume of which ended with the 
termination of the Revolutionary War, and intends 
bringing it down to a very recent date. The first 


volume of this continuation may be looked for 
shortly, 


Dr. CHARLES Rocers is, we hear, engaged in 
preparing his autobiography. It will embrace in- 
teresting details relating to matters of Scottish 
nationality, including a curious narrative respect- 
ing the defunct Society for the Vindication of 
Scottish Rights. Dr. Rogers’ work will probably 





extend to two volumes, and will include a portion 
of his voluminous correspondence with eminent 
literary persons. 


ProressorR Hiipner of Berlin, the editor of the 
Inscriptiones Britanniae Latinae (volume VII. of 
the Berlin Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum), is 
on the point of publishing a kind of supplement to 
this volume, entitled Jnscriptiones Britanniae 
Christtanae. The work will contain in the most 
comprehensive form all Latin inscriptions found 
in the different parts of England and Scotland, 
dating from about a.p. 500 to 1000. The inscrip- 
tions are arranged according to the localities where 
they have been found: Cornwall, Devon, all the 
Welsh, and several of the Southern and Mid- 
land counties (especially Yorkshire); and from 
the North (Northumberland and Scotland), The 
Irish monuments are not given, as being in 
point of date of inferior importance, and already 
sufficiently edited by Irish scholars. The text of 
the inscriptions is given in facsimile taken from 
rubbings of the originals (when still existing), or 
from the most trustworthy authorities, which are 
all quoted in full. The often obscure texts have 
been expanded ; the notes are in Latin as well as 
the introduction, giving a critical survey of the 
historical and epigraphical importance of this 
class of monuments. A list of books and MSS, con- 
sulted and several careful indexes close the work, 
to which Professor Kiepert has added a map of 
the localities where Christian inscriptions are 
found. The editor has had the valuable assistance 
of many English scholars, among whom may be 
named Professor Westwood of Oxford, Mr. John 
Rhys of Rhyl, Canon Raine, Canon Gresswell, 
Dr. Bruce, and the Rev. D. H. Haigh. The in- 
tended publication has already been referred to in 
the ACADEMY, and it is now nearly completed. 
The volume will contain no less than 184 wood- 
engravings, and will be uniform with the same 
editor's Lnscriptiones Hispaniae Christianae (Ber- 
lin, 1871). Some sheets of the work may be 
seen at Messrs. Williams and Norgate’s, who will 
publish the work in England. 


WE see that a new and much enlarged edition 
of Dr. Reinhold Pauli’s Pictures of Old England 
has recently been brought out in Germany. Since 
the first appearance of this charming little volume, 
of which an English translation was published at 
the time by Messrs. Macmillan and ©o., Dr. 
Pauli has continued to prosecute his studies of 
English history, and is, as we learn, at present 
engaged on the closing volumes of his great work 
on the history of England under Queen Victoria 
and her immediate predecessors, of which the 
volume relating to Sir Robert Peel’s Ministry has 
just been published. For Germans under the 
newly-consolidated Empire, who have been 
called upon without previous training or ex- 
perience to take an active share in the conduct 
aud deliberations of a representative mode of 
legislation, his minute analysis of the course and 
development of the Parliamentary system of Eng- 
land in recent times has an interest and im- 
portance to which works on foreign history can 
seldom lay claim, and hence Dr. Pauli’s present 
work is being read in Germany with greater 
avidity than any others that have preceded it. 


Tae German papers state that on the recurrence 
of the centenary of Goethe the administration of 
the theatre at Weimar propose giving a series of 
representations of the principal dramatic works of 
the great poet. The first piece represented will be 
Erwin and Claviso, to be followed by Iphigenia, 
Torquato Tasso, Stella and Egmont, terminating on 
March 22, 1876, the anniversary of the death of 
Goethe, when will be performed Faust newly 
arranged for the stage. 


In January the Ladies’ Treasury will commence 
the nineteenth year of its publication, with a new 
series at 6d. monthly, and will contain the opening 
chapters of a new tale by the author of “ St. Elmo,” 
entitled ‘“ Nemesis.” 





Tue Rey. Canon Simmons has undertaken to 
finish his edition of the fourteenth century Lay 
Folk’s Mass Book, or directions for prayers, beha- 
viour, &c., during the performance of the service, 
for issue in January by the Early English Text 
Society. Canon Simmons was the first to suggest 
to the society the publication ofa series of “ Pre- 
Reformation English Formularies,” and this Mass 
Book will be the second text in it, the first having 
been the Myrrour of our Lady, 1530, a “ Ration- 
ale of the services which were performed, hour by 
hour, and day by day, of the week, in the Romish 
convent of LBridgettine nuns, at Sion, near Brent- 
ford, in Middlesex,” 


Tue lecturers at the London Institution between 
Christmas and Easter will be :—Professors Arm- 
strong, Bentley, Bryce, Clifford, Ella, Ferrier, 
Mivart, Morley, Ray Lankester, Ruskin, and J. R. 
Seeley ; Drs. Carpenter and Tidy ; the Hon. G.C. 
Brodrick; and Messrs. Crookes, Dannreuther, 
A. J. Ellis, Markham, Pollen, Sayce, Spottis- 
woode, and E, B, Tylor. 


Messrs. G. P. Putnam's Sons have in the 
xm a most unique volume, in the shape of a 
apanese romance, entitled Chinshingura; or, the 
Loyal League, translated by Mr. Frederick V. 
Dickens, with notes, and an appendix containing 
a metrical version of The Ballad of Jakasago. 
The book will contain specimens of Japanese text 
in the original character, and will be profusely 
illustrated by full-page tinted plates drawn and 
engraved by Japanese artists and printed on Ja- 
panese paper. This novel is founded on historical 
fact, and shows pretty thoroughly the manner of 
life and thought in Japan, where devotion to clan 
seems to exceed that of Scotland in its earliest 
history. The story is highly melodramatic, and 
is both interesting and amusing. ‘This firm has 
also in. the press a volume entitled Spiritualism 
and other Allied Causes of Nervous Derangement 
in the Medical and Medico-Legal Relations, by Dr. 
William A, Hammond, who has made a specialty 
of this subject. 


Catskill Fairies is the name of a holiday-book by 
Miss Virginia W. Johnson, published by Harper 
and Bros. Inthis volume Miss Johnson peoples 
the Catskill mountains with gnomes and fairies, 
and throws so much reality into the picture that 
no boy or girl can read the stories without believ- 
ing. The field has never been worked in quite this 
way before, though the Catskills are famous for 
their legends. It was among those beautiful 
mountains, as all the world knows, that Irving 
laid the scenes of his fascinating tales. Miss 
Johnson is a young writer, and she gives consider- 
able promise as a novelist. 








THE DROWNING OF SHELLEY. 


Many readers of the AcapEMyY will have seen in 
the Times of December 1 a brief letter with my 
signature, forwarding an extract from another 
letter (November 22) addressed by Miss Trelawny, 
from Rome, to her father, so well known as the 
friend of Shelley and of Byron. Miss Trelawny’s 
statement is to the effect that her friends “ the 
K——s” have received from an intimate of 
theirs living at Spezia, and believed to be 
personally acquainted with a certain priest 
there, an intimation that this priest lately 
confessed a dying sailor in the same place—who 
made a startling disclosure regarding the death 
of Shelley, which took place on July &, 1822. 
The sailor confessed, and asked the priest to give 
publicity to his avowal, “ that he was one of the 
crew that ran down the boat containing Shelley 
and Williams, which was done under the impres- 
sion that the rich ‘milord’ Byron was on board 
with lots of money. They did not intend to sink 
the boat, but to board her and murder Byron. 
‘She sank,’ he said, ‘as soon as she was struck,’ ” 

Captain Trelawny, I need not say, is a naval 
man of much and varied experience: he saw 
Shelley off from Leghorn in the hoat, about 3 p.m., 
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on July 8, searched for and discovered his corpse, 
and knows better than anyone else all that can be 
advanced on the subject. He has expressed in the 
following terms his belief in the alleged confession 
of the sailor: “This account so exactly corre- 
sponds with the event, that I think it solves that 
which for half a century has been a mystery to me 
and others.” After this declaration by Trelawny, 
it would be impossible for others, who only know 
about the event at second hand, to scout altoge- 
ther, as a wild tale unworthy of credit or inves- 
tigation, the alleged confession of the defunct old 
sailor of execrable memory. 

The fact is, however, that the idea that 
Shelley and Williams were run down, not merely 
drowned by the action of wind and wave, is 
nothing new; nor even the idea that there had 
been foul play in the case. Both notions were 
started at the very time of the calamity. I pro- 
pose to collect here the statements made by 
persons cognisant of the facts that transpired 
immediately after Shelley’s death. 

In Trelawny’s book, Recollections of the Last 
Days of Shelley and Byron, published in 1858, 
we read that Captain Daniel Roberts, an old naval 
friend of Trelawny, superintended the building of 
the fatal barque, the Don Juan; he was still 
living till-very lately, having died, I think, only 
in 1874. Then (p. 126) Trelawny narrates: “On 
the 13th of August, 1822, I went on board the 
Bolivar [Byron’s yacht]. I had previously en- 
gaged two large feluccas, with drags and 
tackling, to go before, and endeavour to find 
the place where Shelley’s boat had foundered ; 
the captain of one of the feluccas having 
asserted that he was out in the fatal squall, 
and had seen Shelley’s boat go down off Via 
Reggio, with all sail set.,.—P. 145: “This [the 
dragging for the Don Juan] was done for five or six 
days; and they succeeded in finding her, but 
failed in getting her up. I then wrote the par- 


ticulars to my friend Captain Roberts, who 
was still at Genoa, asking him to complete 


the business. He not only found but got 
her up, and brought her into the harbour of 
Leghorn.” Next follows a letter written by Roberts 
to Trelawny. “ Pisa, September, 1822. Dear T., we 
have got fast hold of Shelley’s boat, and she is 
now safe at anchor off Via Reggio. Everything 
is in her, and clearly proves that she was 
not capsized. I think she must have been 
swamped by a heavy sea. We found in her 
two trunks—that of Williams, containing money 
and clothes, and Shelley’s, filled with books and 
clothes.” Then another letter from Roberts :— 
“September 18, 1822. . . The two masts 
were carried away just above board, the bowsprit 
broken off close to the bows, the gunwale stove 
in, and the hull half full of blue clay. ° 
On a close examination of Shelley’s boat, we find 
many of the timbers on the starboard quarter 
broken ; which makes me think for certain that she 
must have been run down by some of the feluccas in 
the squall.” 

Even before the recovery of the Don Juan, one 
circumstance of suspicion had occurred. At 
day-light of July 9, the day after Shelley’s dis- 
appearance, says Trelawny (p. 118), “I returned on 
board { the Bolivar), and resumed my examinations 
of the crews of the various boats which had 
returned to the port [of Leghorn] durirg the 
night. They either knew nothing or would say 
nothing. My Genoese [mate], with the quick 
eye of a sailor, pointed out, on board a fishing- 
boat, an English-made oar that he thought he 
had seen in Shelley’s boat; but the entire crew 
swore by all the saints in the calendar that this 
was not so.” 

Mrs. Shelley says (Poetical Works of Shelley, 
edited by W. M. Rossetti, vol. ii, p. 205): “ It 
[the Don Juan] had gone down in ten fathom 
water: it had not capsized, and, except such 
things as had floated from her, everything was 
found on board exactly as it had been placed when 
they sailed. The boat itself was uninjured.” 





This last statement is not consistent with that 
made by Captain Roberts, as just quoted: we 
shall, of course, prefer the evidence of the naval 
officer, founded on direct personal inspection, to 
that of the lady. 

Leigh Hunt, in his Autobiography, speaks of 
the same matter. I regret that I cannot lay my 
hand on the book at the moment: but a reference 
made by myself some years ago shows that, on 
pp. 402, 403, of this book (edition of 1860), 

lunt says that there was a hole in the stern of 
the Don Juan, and it was conjectured that a native 
boat had tried to board her mratically, tempted by 
a sum of money in dollars that was in the boat. 

Captain Medwin (Life of Shelley, vol. ii. p. 278) 
professes to have actually seen the disappearance 
of Shelley's boat, and this under circumstances 
hardly consistent with the idea of her having 
been run down, whether purposely or otherwise. 
But Medwin was a rather romancing writer ; and, 
even if we attach the most implicit credence to 
his narrative, we cannot be sure that the barque 
he saw was the Don Juan. He says: “It isa 
strange coincidence that I should have been 
exposed in the same squall which proved 
fatal to two of my oldest and best friends. 
I embarked on July 5, with a party with 
whom I was acquainted, on board a merchant- 
vessel we had hired at Naples for the voyage to 
Genoa. . . . On the fourth day (July 8) the tail 
of the sirocco brought us into the Gulf of Genoa. 
.. .» The squall at length came, the precise time 
of which I forget, but it was in the afternoon. 
. ... « We must have been five or six miles from 
the Bay of Spezia when it burst on us. As I 
stood with the glass upon deck, only one sail was 
visible to leeward. Its rig differed from the ordi- 
nary one of the Mediterranean, the latine; and, 
from the whiteness of her canvas and build, 
we took her for an English pleasure-boat. 
She was hugging the wind with a press of 
sail; and our skipper observed that she would 
soon have it. As he spoke, a fierce gust drove 
furiously along, blackening the water, and soon 
enfolded the small craft in its misty arms; or, in 
Shelley's own words— 


‘Enveloping the ocean like a pall, 
It blotted out the vessel from the view.’ 


Then came a lull; and, as soon as we looked in 
the direction of the schooner, no trace of her was 
visible.” Captain Roberts's account (reproduced 
by Medwin from Mrs. Shelley) tallies with this. 
He watched from the lighthouse of Leghorn, with 
a glass, the vessel in its homeward track. They 
were off Via Reggio, at some distance from 
shore, when a storm was driven over the sea. It 
enveloped this and several larger vessels in dark- 
ness. When the cloud passed onwards, Roberts 
looked again, and saw every other vessel sailing on 
the ocean—except this little schooner, which had 
vanished, Little did I suppose ... that this 
schooner which disappeared was Shelley's.” 

Mr. Peacock (Fraser's Magazine for January, 
1860, p. 109) offers an explanation, which should 
not be overlooked, of the damage done to the Don 
Juan ; he had no personal knowledge, however, of 
the facts. “Captain Roberts,” he says, “ first 
thought that she had been swamped bya heavy 
sea, but on closer examination, finding many of 
the timbers on the starboard quarter , Bamef he 
thought it certain that she must have been run 
down by a felucca in the squall. I think the first 
conjecture the most probable. Her masts were 
gone, «nd her bowsprit broken. Mr. Trelawn 
had previously despatched two large feluccas wit 
ground-tackling to drag for her. This was done 
for five or six days. They succeeded in finding 
her, but failed in getting her up; the task was 
accomplished by Captain Roberts. The specified 
damage to such a fragile craft was more likely 
to have been done by the dredging-apparatus than 
by collision with a felucca.” 


The opinion expressed by the present Lady 
Shelley (Shelley Memorials, p. 201) follows that 





of Captain Roberts, not of Mr. Peacock. ‘“ The 
probability seems to be that the yacht was run 
down by a felucca during the squall.” 

W. M. Rossertt. 








PROFESSOR KEY. 


Proressor Key, who died last Monday at the age 
of seventy-six, was well known as a Latin scholar 
in England, and of late years, mainly, perhaps, 
through Dr. W. Wagner's Terence, on the Con- 
tinent. He was educated at St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, where he was a contemporary of 
Professor Malden, subsequently his colleague in 
the head-mastership of University College School, 
and through life one of his most attached friends, 
After taking his degree he lived for some time in 
Virginia as professor of mathematics ; he returned 
in 1827, and was appointed in the following year 
Professor of Latin in the London University, 
then newly founded. In 1841 he resigned the 
Latin professorship for that of Comparative 
Philology, which he held till his death. In con- 
junction with Mr, Malden, Professor Key started 
in 1833 the school attached to University College, 
now widely known as University College School, 
The enlightened views of education since so gene- 
rally diffused were in those days almost unknown, 
or, at least, as yet exercised little influence: 
classics were still in exclusive possession. The 
two founders of University College School started 
with the determination to recognise other subjects, 
especially science, as of equal importance with 
the study of Latin and Greek; and the wisdom 
of their plan has been signally proved by the ex- 
traordinary success of the school, and the emi- 
nence it has attained in the scientific examina- 
tions of the country, as shown by the statistics of 
the Scientific Commission. 

Professor Key was best known as a writer by 
his Latin Grammar, a work used and quoted by 
most English students of Latin philology. It is 
recommended by its simplicity, the newness of its 
examples, and the clearness with which it presents 
the elementary or crude form of Latin words apart 
from their inflexions. He published, besides, a 
short treatise on the Latin Alphabets, a volume of 
Philological Essays, and, in 1874, Language, Its 
Origin and Development. For many years he was 
engaged in preparing a new Latin dictionary; 
this is, we believe, nearly completed, and it is to 
be hoped that the fruit of so much toil will not be 
allowed to perish. Professor Key was a thorough 
enthusiast in his subject, and delighted to talk 
about it; his knowledge of Terence and Plautus 
was probably unsurpassed in England, as the fre- 
quent references to him in his friend Dr. Wagner’s 
Terence prove ; he was besides a very good teacher, 
especially of Latin construction. As a philologist 
he cannot rank so highly; his decided antagonism 
to what he called “ Sanskritists” can hardly fail 
to tell against his reputation in this department. 
But the active part he took in the proceedings of 
the Philological Society from the first has done 
much to encourage the growing taste for the 
subject, and his professorial lectures never failed to 
attract an interested and attentive audience. 

R, Es. 








OBITUARY. 

CarrincTon, R. C., F.R.S., at Frensham, near Haslemere, 
November 27. 

Coin, ALEXANDRE, at Paris, November 22. [Painter of 
Christopher Columbus discovering America, in the Louvre.] 

DEJAZET, MDLLE., at Paris, December 1, aged 77. 

Harrison, Mrs. Mary, at Hampstead, November 25, aged 87. 
(Member of the Institute of Painters in Water Colours.] 

HovuGurton, A. B., November 23, aged 39. 

JONES, THOMAS, at Manchester, November 29. 

Key, Professor Hewitt, November 29, aged 76. 

MILpE, Karu Jvuivs, at Liibeck. [Painter in glass.] 

Mites, Rev. JAMES B., at Worcester, Massachusetts, November 
13. [Took a leading part in organising the series of annual 
= for the Reform and Codification of International 

W. 


Ratnery, M., at Paris, November 25, aged 68. [Published the 
Mémoires d’ Argenson, and an annotated edition of Rabelais.] 
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GERMAN LETTER. 
Gotha: October 31. 

A very valuable book, none the less welcome for 
being borrowed from the English, has just been 
added to our literature—a German version, namely, 
of Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle’s excellent 
history of the early Flemish painters, the brothers 
Van Eyck and their followers up to the beginning 
of the sixteenth century. It is edited by Anton 
Springer and published (Leipzig: Hirzel) under 
the title of Geschichte der altniederlindischen 
Malerei. The fact of its translation having been 
undertaken by our most distinguished art-historian 
is the best possible proof of the esteem in which 
the work is held here. It is hardly necessary to 
say that it is not a mere translation; the fruit of 
the scientific researches of the last few years is 
seen in the emendations and additions made by the 
editor. The narrative is constructed on a better 
plan, and in many cases, even where the facts are 
untouched, new and clearer light is thrown upon 
them. Altogether the book has assumed a rather 
different aspect, byt there is no fear of the authors 
disapproving the change. 

Springer has strictly followed his predecessors’ 
lead in ascribing the pictures to the different 
painters. His remarks in the preface with regard 
to the naming of pictures are worthy of notice, self- 
evidentenoug ale almost taken for granted, yet so 
seldom clearly acknowledged ; they are as follows: — 
“The works of the old masters divide themselves 
naturally into two classes, those whose authorship 
rests on outward indisputable proof, and those in 
whose case it can only be guessed at by the style. 
The two classes may be compared to the consoli- 
dated and the floating debt of a well-ordered 
State. We can only judge an artist by pictures of 
the former class, because an opinion to be of any 
value must rest on certainty. An attempt, how- 
ever, ought to be made to convert the floating 
debt into consols. Careful analysis, technical 
tests, or one lucky discovery occasionally compen- 
sate for the absence of positive proof, or make 
that absence less felt. In time, the weight of 
probability over-balances the doubt as to the 
origin of the works in question. Some pictures, 
however, there always will be that steadfastly 
defie all attempts at conclusive identification. 
They serve as a constant whetstone to the wits of 
the investigator, test his powers of discernment, 
and, as a means of education, are indispensable to 
the art-connoisseur. On the other hand they 
show the vulnerable point in our learning, 
—that is to say, its eset on personal 
moods.” Very nearly the whole of the last 
chapter is new. It discusses the position which 
the Flemish School of painting occupied in history, 
Its relation to wood and copper-engraving, and its 
influence on other nations. A list of all the au- 
thorities, from Cyriacus of Ancona to Karel van 
Mander, is given at the end, and several excellent 
heliotypes are added besides. It is certainly not 
surprising that the combined talent of three, or—if 
we take the archival researches made in Belgium 
into account—four nations, should have produced 
& good result. We look upon the book as a per- 
fect specimen of the way in which the history of 
art should be written, and this is in a measure 
due to the subject being so strictly circumscribed. 
We may hope that as a brilliant example to those 
who are co-workers in these investigations it will 
exercise a beneficial effect. 

Again our attention is directed to a foreign 
poet in German dress, Michel Angelo’s siimmtliche 
Gedichte (Leipzig : Diirr), translated and edited by 
Sophie Hasenclever, a member of a well-known 
artist family in Diisseldorf. The outside of the 
book is decorated with artistic designs of Michel 
Angelo’s time. The Italian and German texts 
are printed side by side, the former copied from 

esare Guasti’s edition. 

qT ransalpinische Studien, von Wilhelm Lang 
(Leipzig: Hartung), contains an article well worth 
reading on the profound and striking verse of the 
great Florentine master, and displays both sound 





learning and shrewd judgment. Beside that 
just mentioned on Michel Angelo’s poetry, the 
first volume contains studies on the Petrussage, 
Dante, and Savonarola; the second will include 
Alexander Manzoni, Guerrazzi, La Farina, the 
Italian National Union, Cavour and a Free Church 
in a Free State, and German and Italian Unity. 

Mosaik zur Kunstgeschichte (Berlin: Oppen- 
heim) consists of a series of articles by Gottfried 
Kinkel, of which one on Stonehenge and the date 
of its origin may be interesting to English readers, 
but their length and discursiveness are out of all 
proportion to the matter contained. 

The illustrated edition of Theodor Storm’s 
Hausbuch (Leipzig: Mauke), announced some time 
back, does not disappoint our expectations; it 
may truly be called a prize-edition. Herr Hans 
Speckter proves himself an artist of exceptional 
talent, and one particularly well suited in the 
present instance to his task. His amazing fertility 
of invention, invention of the most graceful 
order, shows itself in his ornamental compositions, 
and his woodcuts of landscapes, without losing 
the character of woodcuts, are remarkable, not 
only for clearness and beauty of drawing, but for 
a certain picturesqueness of treatment which is 
peculiarly effective. 

I take this opportunity of mentioning that a 
very important architectural work in Berlin, the 
National- Gallerie, is approaching completion. The 
actual building is already finished, and the interior 
decoration is to be finished before the close of the 
year. 
diagonal room in the basement are painted by Herr 
Ewald in wax-colours, and represent scenes from 
the legend of the Nibelungen ; a frieze in relief 
by Geyer, the subject taken from Prusso-Ger- 
man history, adorns the staircase. The rotunda 
on the first-floor is decorated with a cupola frieze 
painted on a gold ground, by August von Heyden, 
which represents a fantastic procession of the signs 
of the zodiac. Scenes out of the lives of the old 
German masters, Diirer, Holbein, and others, 
painted-on a black ground, form the subjects of 
the lunettes beneath, and the columns support the 
polychrome statues of the Muses by Calandrelli. 
The large hall is for the cartoons of Peter Cor- 
nelius. The frescoes above are designed by Pro- 
fessor Bendemann, of Diisseldorf, and executed by 
his pupils, among them his son: the large spaces 
of the caps are occupied by allegorical figures, 
which symbolise the different powers necessary to 
artistic production; the lunettes by groups in- 
tended to express the various moods of the im- 
aginary beholders. These are painted in several 
shades of grey on a coloured ground, and con- 
nected by ornamental devices; at the four corners 
Genius is represented on his earthy pilgrimage, 
being mocked, admired, bound, and finally set 
free; above the doors are Genius and Nature 
pouting, and boys holding a shield bearing the 
name of Cornelius. This room is intended for the 
cartoons, the religious pictures, and the church- 
furniture of the Ludwigskirche and the Campo 
Santo, the second for the cartoons of the frescoes 
in the Glyptothek in Munich. The intermediate 
spaces are occupied by a chain of lunettes repre- 
senting the legend of Prometheus, painted by 
Peter Janssen, of Diisseldorf; in the chief picture 
the hero is seen chained to the rock and pitied by 
the Oceanides. The last niche is reserved for the 
colossal bust of Cornelius, in gilt bronze, by Wit- 
tig, of Diisseldorf. 

The National Gallery which is to open next 
spring will contain, in addition to the Wagner 
collection, all works by modern painters and 
sculptors bought by Government. A special fund 
has been set apart for the purpose, subject to the 
control of the Minister for Church Affairs, and a 
Commission consisting of artists and art-scholars 
yearly appointed by him. Among their latest 
acquisitions are: a picture by Schwind ; a subject- 
picture by Giinther, of Weimar; a study of ani- 
mals, by Kiihling; a picture, by Schrader, of the 
town of Berlin doing homage to Frederic of 


The lunettes and ceiling-pieces in the | 





Hohenzollern; a hunting-scene, by the late Von 
Gierimsky ; some cartoons by Schnorr, of Carols- 
feld; and sculpture by Wittig and Emil Wolff. 
Kiss, the sculptor, bequeathed several works of 
art to the National Gallery: among others, a 
marble group of Faith, Hope and Charity ; a bronze 
relief representing hunting-scenes ; and a picture 
of Moses at the fountain, by the late A. Driiger ; 
beside devoting a sum of money for the purchase 
of the works of modern artists. 

A small pamphlet, by Georg Treu, has just 
made its appearance in the domain of archaeology, 
entitled De osstum humanorum larvarumque anti- 
= tmaginibus, It is the precursor of a larger 

ook on skeletons in ancient art, which, judging 
by the specimen before us, will be a very careful 
work, 

Otto Benndorf's Bettriige zur Kenntniss des at- 
tischen Theaters, first published in the Zeitschrift fiir 
dsterreichische Gymnasien, deserves particular atten- 
tion. It gives a lively picture of ancient times, 
and shows great penetration, put to a good use. 
For instance, no one has ever yet exactly under- 
stood how the thousands of spectators that as- 
sembled in the Greek theatre could get seated in 
a quiet and orderly manner, nor how the theort- 
kon, or money given from the Treasury to the 
poor citizens to pay for their seats at the theatre, 
was paid out. Benndorf gives the following ex- 
planation: that, with the exception of certain 
places of honour reserved for the priests, the 
Government officers, and the corporations, the 
kerkides of the theatre were occupied by the 
people according to their tribes, in the same order 
of precedence as that observed in the army, in 
processions, and on other public occasions. In the 
same order also the theortkon was paid out to 
them, not in the shape of ready money, but of 
counters (free passes), which were redeemed for 
money from the manager of the theatre (thea- 
trones) by the State after the Dionysian games. 
All these counters, the so-called piombi, were 
sorted on being cashed, and apportioned to the 
tribunal, the assembly of the people, the public 
festivals, or private enterprises. The author has 
further made the oft-discussed sentence of 
Plautus, scortum evoletum ne quod in pro- 
scenio sedeat, the subject of his investigation, 
and explains it by the Greek custom of the 
Hetairae following their favourite actors behind 
the scenes, as the actresses are now visited by 
their admirers in the green-room. 

The third volume of Reinhold Pauli’s Geschichte 
England's sett den Friedensschliissen von 1814 und 
1815 (Leipzig: Hirzel) is out. It treats of the 
period from 1840 to 1852, and takes in therefore 
the death of O'Connell, the Russell Ministry, the 
opening of the Great Exhibition and the fall of 
the Whig Ministry through Lord Palmerston. I 
would, naturally, rather not anticipate the English 
verdict on the book, but the character of Sir 
Robert Peel seems to me not only very pleasingly, 
but also very happily drawn. 

The latest novel by Paul Heyse, Dm Paradiese 
(Berlin: Hertz) contains much that is beautiful 
and interesting; men and circumstances are 
cleverly pictured in lively colours, and the graphic 
representation of artist-life in the gay pious town 
of Munich shows a thorough understanding of that 
remarkable order of being. But—it sounds trivial, 
yet the book before us confirms the statement— 
the writer of novelettes should not try to write 
novels ; he will hardly succeed in making a united 
whole out of such a variety of different motives. 

The two prominent characters of the book seem 
to be those of a sculptor and his high-born friend. 
The former is the victim of a bad wife, who, after 
betraying him, stands between him and his happi- 
ness in the shape of marriage with a woman in 
his own station of life, by making a legal divorce 
impossible; the other has fallen out with his be- 
trothed on account of her requiring him to conform 
to the social proprieties of a small capital town, 
he being rather a gay young fellow. These facts 
might lead us to think that the strife between 
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nature and the laws of custom was to be the prin- 
cipal theme of the story. But the quarrel of the 
two lovers is supposed to have taken place before 
the book begins, and is therefore only hinted at, 
and the sculptor eventually succeeds in getting his 
second marriage legalised, there being nothing but 
the spitefulness of a woman to hinder it. 

No one leading thought connects the several 
parts together. The book divides itself into a 
number of very pretty novelettes cleverly linked 
together, the only thing that strikes us in them all 
being that in one way or another all the personages 
are at war with the civil marriage-law, a fact 
which produces an uneasy sensation in the mind 
of the ordinary reader. But I was forgetting one 
pair of lovers, itinns Engelken, the flower-painter, 
and Rosenbusch, the painter of battle-pieces, 
who are both so amiable as to make us ready to 
forgive the author a great deal. 

C. ALDENHOVEN. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


ASSYRIAN DISCOVERIES. 
British Museum : Nov. 27, 1875. 

The late discoveries in Assyrian studies have 
given us a very clear idea of the Chaldean Cos- 
mogony, but as yet we have not met with any 
definite statement illustrating their theory of the 
form of the earth. There are, however, passages 
in the inscriptions which appear to throw some 
light on this interesting subject. 

The first of these is a hymn printed in W.A.L, iv. 
27,2, which is addressed to the “ Mountain of the 
World,” or the Mountain of the East, the Accadian 
Olympus, round which centred all the mythology 
of the Accadians. I translate as follows :— 
“Oh! great Mountain of Bel Jim kharsal. Whose 

head 

Equals heaven. Its mighty hollow the sea fills 

In the lands like a powerful bull it lies 

Its horns (are) like the centre of the Sun the abode 

of brilliance 

Like the Star of heaven the proclaimer (Dil-bvat or 

Venus the Morning Star) full of light.” 
When the Accadians migrated into Babylonia, 





they brought with them the idea that the gods 
only visited the “high places of theearth.” This 
caused them to build the Zigguratt, or temple- 
towers, of seven stages. Of these the most im- 
ortant was the temple of “the Mountain of the 
World,” situated at Babylon, and sacred to Bel. 
In this temple rose the ‘‘ waters of the river.” 
The risings of these waters were measured on the 
second day of the month Nisan, by an officer 
called the Amil-urugal (W.A.L., iv. 46). The 
top stage of these towers had frequently 
large horns projecting from them—evidently the 

rototypes 0 the peaks of the Accadian “ Kharsak 

urra,” or “ Mountain of the East.” The seven- 
stage tower would make seven squares on plan, 


and would therefore resemble the religious con- | 


ception of the seven divisions of Hades, in the 
centre of which rose “ the waters of life” (W.A.L, 
iv. 30, 38 col. 2). 

From these notices it would appear that the 
Accadian conception of the shape of the earth 
was of its being a mountain, in the interior of 
which was Hades, or “ mat Nu-ga,” “the land of 
no return.” 

Diodorus Siculus states that the Chaldeans 
taught that the world was in shape like an in- 
verted boat, but we have no indication of the 
existence of such a theory in the texts. On the 
Chaldean seals we frequently find the gods repre- 
sented as standing between two mountain-peaks, 


and sometimes on the back of a bull; this con- | 


nects the similes of the mountain and the bull in 
the hymn given above. W. St. 0. Boscawen. 








CAPTAIN HOFFMEYER’S CHARTS. 


Meteorological Office : Nov. 30,1875. 

Will you kindly draw the attention of your 
readers to the fact that the Second Year of Cap- 
tain Hoffmeyer’s Synoptic Charts of the Weather 
in Northern Europe and the Atlantic, commencing 
with December, 1874, is now about to be issued ? 

The subscription, as before, will be 12s. 6d. per 
quarter, including postage of the monthly parts. 

I shall be glad to receive names of gentlemen 
who are willing to encourage the undertaking, 
which is carried on at Captain Hoffmeyer’s own 
expense. Rosert Scott, Director. 








STANISLAS JULIEN AND THE CONNEXION OF 
CHINESE AND MONGOL LANGUAGES, 


THE 


Dalston : Nov. 22, 1875. 

In the fourth volume of Chips from a German 
Workshop, recently reviewed in the AcADEMY, 
Professor Max Miiller has published, on page 111, 
three original letters of the late Stanislas Julien. 
They contain a denial of the identity in many 
Chinese and Mongol words advocated by me in 
the Journal of the French Ethnological Society, as 
well as in letters to him and ina letter to Professor 
Max Miiller. 

These interesting letters of the great French 
Sinologue who has passed away are important in 
two respects. They are almost the only contribu- 
tion that he made during fifty years of philolo- 
gical authorship to the elucidation of the question, 
Are the languages of Eastern Asia connected with 
each other? We may see in them how a great 
scholar who has studied languages through a long 
life without comparing them with each other 
may reason on their connexion. But we also have 
in them unimpeachable testimony on the way in 
which Chinese words are treated which have 
wandered into the Manchu language. Examples 
are given of the new suffixes which are appended 
to the Chinese roots in their new habitat. 

Julien did not look at the question with a 
steady eye, or he would have compared the 
Mongol begen, “low,” not with the Chinese hia, 
“ low,” but with the Chinese pez, “low,” where, as 
I show in my forthcoming work, “ Introduction 
to the Study of the Chinese Characters,” p. 88, a 
final k has been lost. Nor should he have com- 








| substantive, or adjective. 





| 


pared the Mongol logon, “ green,” with the Chinese 
t‘sing, which is “black,” “blue” or “ green,” 
but with the Chinese lok, which is never any- 
thing but “green.” How could he judge cor- 
rectly on the subject when he took s0 little 
pains in selecting words for comparison? It 
would be incredible were it not a fact that he 
has placed himself in the position of a man who 
should say that the English and German words 
for blue are not the same, because the German 
blau cannot be identified with azure. 

It is most unfortunate, too, that Julien should 
not have considered it necessary to make any 
research on the old sounds of the Chinese charac- 
ters. Oontentedly he cites 77 as the Chinese for 
“sun,” and denies that it is the same word as the 
Mongol naran. The Sanskrit, Corean, and Ja- 
panese transcriptions all combine to show that 
the old Chinese word for sun was nit. This may 
very well be compared with naran, because in that 
part of the world ¢ changes to 7. What proof 
could this great scholar have given that in the 
dim ages of the ow where philology will act as 
our guide when history forsakes us, the sun was 
still, as now, called by the Chinese 77? 

The most valuable letter of the three is the 
third, because Julien here states some facts re- 
specting Manchu with the great authority of his 
name. 

P*ingtse is the Chinese for “a balance.” It be- 
comes Manchu, and in course of time needs to be 
used asa verb. The indolence of the Tartar in- 


| tellect, or the undeveloped condition of its gram- 
| matical consciousness, does not allow the Manchu 


to use the root p‘ing as the Chinese do, as verb, 
Instead of this they 
add syllables. Julien tells us that they say p‘ing- 
seleboumbi in the sense “to be weighed,” and 
p‘ingseboumbi in the sense “ cause to weigh.” 

We must be on our watch, therefore, lest we 
mistake modern importations for primeval identi- 
ties. A “balance” is a Chinese implement, and 
its name has been introduced into the language 
of the Manchus since the time when they were 
brought into direct historical relation with China. 
But what of such words as logon “ green,” begen 
“low,” modon “ wood,” k‘unggen “light in weight,” 
tengrt “ heaven,” and a multitude more belonging 
to the daily domestic vocabulary of the Mongol 
— and, while closely resembling the Chinese, 
1aving nothing to do with civilised implements or 
objects of barter? They may be borrowed too. 
But it is more likely that they are primitive and 
original, because they are to the Mongol what 
Saxon words are to English. 

The immensity of Professor Max Miiller’s re- 
searches in the comparative region does not permit 
him, as his remarks show, to give in his adhesion 
to Professor Julien’s conclusions, and I think he 
will admit that there is no great force in the 
attack of my old friend the great French Sinologue 
upon me, except in the epithets with which he 
commences his assault on my theory, “ faux, archi- 
faux.” JosEpH EDKINS. 








GRANADA AND ALMERIA, 


St. Jean de Luz: Nov. 22, 1875. 
I regret that I find myself unable to accept the 
suggestion of your correspondent in the ACADEMY 
of November 20, as to the meaning of the refrain— 
“Cuando Almeria era Almeria 
Granada era su alqueria.” 
Your correspondent says “ that the expression was 
intended to be complimentary.” I agree ; but to 
which town? To Almeria, or to Granada? He 
apparently takes it as complimentary to Granada ; 
I to Almeria. Almeria claims the greater an- 
tiquity of the two towns, and the full meaning I 
believe to be: “ When Almeria was (aleendy) 
Almeria (%.e., a considerable city), Granada (or its 
site) was only a farm-outbuilding,” or perhaps bore 
the same relation to Almeria as the “alqueria” 
(outbuilding, shed) does to the farm. 
On referring to Ford’s Spain, p. 333—which I 
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had not done before—I find he gives the same 
general meaning: “ Then (in the days of Almeria’s 
greatness), according to the proverb, Granada was 
merely & farm.” It is rare, in this kind of dic- 
tons, that one town compliments its neighbour ; 
it is far more often the reverse. There is generally 
an exaggeration of one’s own merits, and an equal 
disdain of other people’s. Almeria is, as it were, 
the speaker here, and therefore I give to “ alqueria ” 
the most contemptuous meaning it will bear. 
WENTWoRTH WEBSTER. 








The Eprtor will be glad if the Secretaries of Insti- 
tutions, and other persons concerned, will lend 
their aid in making this Calendar as complete as 


possible. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


SaTURDAY, Dec. 4, 3 p.m. Crystal Palace Concert (St. John 
the Baptist). 
~ Saturday Popular Concert, St. 
James’s Hall. 





3.15 p.m. Alexandra Palace Concert (Mes- 
siah). 
Monpay, Dec. 6, 3 p.m. Asiatic. 
5 p.m. Musical Association: “On the 
Graphical Representation of 
Intervals,” by Dr. W. Pole. 
8p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture. 


» Civil Engineers. Medical. 

= Monday Popular Concert, St. 
James’s Hall (Mdme. Essipoff, 
Wilhelm). 

Zoological: Papers by Professor 
Owen, Mr. J. W. Clark, the Rev. 
R. Boog Watson, and Dr. H. 
Burmeister. 

” Biblical Archaeology: Notice of 
a very Ancient Comet, from a 
Chaldean Tablet,” by H. Fox 
Talbot; “On Babylonian Au- 
gury by Figures and Geometri- 
cal Signs,’’ by the Rev. A. H. 
Sayce ; ‘‘On the Assyrian Belief 
in the Immortality of the Soul,” 
by W. Boscawen ; “ On the first 
Sallier Papyrus,” by Professor 
E. 8. Lushington; “On Two 
Ancient Maps of the Holy 
Land,” by S. M. Drach, 

Literary Fund. 

Mame. Essipoff’s Second Recital 
(St. James’s Hall). 

Society of Arts. Graphic. 

Historical : “‘ The Siege of Quebec,” 
by Sydney Robjohns; “Two 
Bohemian Romances of the 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth Cen- 
turies,” by the Rev. A. H. 
Wratislaw. 

» Mathematical: “ The Transfor- 
mation of Elliptic Functions,” 
by Professor Clifford; “On a 
System of Algebraical Equa- 
tion,” by Professor Cayley ; 
“On a Problem of Eisenstein,” 
by Professor H. T. S. Smith. 

Inventors’ Institute. 

Royal. Antiquaries. 

Sacred Harmonic Society, Exeter 
Hall (Deborah). 

New Shakspere Society : “On the 
Dedication of Shakspere’s Son- 
nets,” and ‘On Shakspere’s 
Use of the word Season,” by Dr. 
C. M. Ingleby; ‘On the Play 
of Edward the Third,” by F. J. 
Furnivall. 

” Astronomical. London Anthro- 

pological. Quekett. 


TuEsDAY, Dec 7, 8.30 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY, Dec: 8, 3 p.m. 
3.30 p.m. 


8 p.m. 
THURSDAY, Dec. 9, 8 p.m. 


” 
8.30 p.m. 
Fray, Dec. 10, 7.30 p.m. 


8 p.m. 








SCIENCE. 


The Sensations of Tone as a Physiological 
Basis for the Theory of Music. By Her- 
mann L. F. Helmholtz, M. D. Trans- 
lated, with Additional Notes and an Addi- 
tional Appendix, by Alexander J. Ellis, 
B.A.,F.R.S. (London: Longmans & Co., 
1875.) 

(First Notice.) 


TxE publication of this work in German in 
1862 formed an epoch in the science of 
music. Although it has, since that time, 
been recognised by most scientific men who 
interest themselves in the subject as afford- 
ing, for the first time, an intelligible basis 
for the investigation of the material which 
musicians have to work with, it has hitherto 








been known to the English musical public 
almost exclusively through the medium of 
such works as Tyndall on Sound, and Sed- 
ley Taylor on Sound and Music. The ac- 
count given in these works was necessarily 
incomplete, owing to their small extent; 
and now we have to thank Mr. Ellis for a 
laborious and for the most part extremely 
accurate translation, accompanied by a 
valuable collection of collateral information 
on points connected with the subject. It is 
to be regretted that the high price of the 
volume may be likely to stand in the way 
of its general diffusion among professional 
musicians. 

We are struck at the outset by the im- 
provement effected by Mr. Ellis in the 
translation of the technical terms. He dis- 
cards Tyndall’s half-German forms, such as 
clang, clang-tint, overtone; and replaces 
them by others which are at least English, 
if not quite the best possible. I should pre- 
fer the adoption of the late Professor Don- 
kin’s proposal to use the word note for the 
German Ilang; Mr. Ellis uses compound 
tone. Clang-tint makes way for quality of 
tone ; and overtone is generally replaced by 
the expression upper partial: wpper tone 
would be preferable if overtone is objected 
to; I do not see the force of the objection. 
Ground tone is replaced by prime tone; I do 
not see the object of discarding the better- 
known term fundamental. The term har- 
monic is employed in the sense of harmo- 
nious ; this is objectionable, as the ordinary 
meaning is so universally accepted, and is 
not covered by any of the previous expres- 
sions. 

The, work of Helmholtz is divided into 
three principal parts: on the Composition of 
Vibrations ; on the Interruptions (Perturba- 
tions, Stérungen) of Harmony ; and on the Re- 
lationship of Musical Tones (Notes, Kldnge). 
The two first divisions comprise the physical 
investigation ; the third aims at the founda- 
tion of an aesthetic system based on the 
previous enquiry, and comprises a historical 
dissertation of great research and interest, 
and a discussion of the principles of har- 
mony, chiefly from the point of view of just 
intonation. 

In dealing with the physical work it will 
be desirable to point out as clearly as possible 
the division of the argument between expe- 
rimental evidence and theory. A portion 
of the statements of Helmholtz rest upon 
mathematical or mechanical bases; unless 
these are discriminated the ordinary reader 
is puzzled as to certain points, for which he 
thinks he ought to see the reason, when in 
truth the evidence may be contained in some 
mathematical demonstration. The demon- 
strations unfitted for the general reader are 
collected in the Appendix, but of course they 
do not contain everything; and, indeed, 
little trouble has been taken to make them 
accessible to persons possessing only a slight 
knowledge of mathematics. 

In the first part, after the introduction of 
the conception of a wave, the proposition is 
demonstrated that quality of tone depends 
on form of vibration. The inference is 
made to depend on an exhaustive process. 
It is, like most general reasoning, scarcely 
conclusive in itself, but furnishes suitable 
foundation for more rigorous proof. After 








the application of the principle of the super- 
position of small motions, follows that of 
Fourier’s Theorem. Translated into ordinary 
language, this may be stated as follows :— 
Any periodic motion whatever can be repre- 
sented as a sum of pendulum-vibrations, 
whose vibration-numbers are integral mul- 
tiples of that of the given motion. This 
is, in its abstract form, not a mechanical 
law, nor an experimental observation ; it is 
a statement involving only laws of number 
and geometry, and it can be verified in any 
particular case by an arithmetical process 
involving little greater complexity in prin- 
ciple than the consideration that two and 
two make four. Of course the proof in the 
general case is a more recondite matter. 
The statement that any periodic motion will 
act mechanically, under certain circum- 
stances, as if it were such a sum of pendulum- 
vibrations, is a further step, and rests on the 
known mechanical theory of such matters. 
We may advance the demonstration to this 
same point by direct experiment in par- 
ticular cases; and for those who are inca- 
pable of appreciating the mathematical 
demonstration the experimental treatment 
furnishes an assistance; but such experi- 
ments can prove the point only subject 
to the arrangements and _ conditions 
under which they are conducted. The 
problem in question is that of analysis 
of vibrations by sympathy. At present we 
are only speaking of vibrations, not of tones. 
Perhaps the most striking experiment appli- 
cable to this particular point is described by 
Professor Mayer;* an account of it is 
given at page 699 in the translator’s Ap- 
pendix. The complex vibration of a reed- 
pipe affects a leather surface which is con- 
nected by silk threads with eight tuning- 
forks, tuned to the fundamental and har- 
monies of the pipe. So long as the tuning 
was quite accurate, the forks were all 
excited by the sounding of the pipe; but 
the slightest deviation in the tuning of any 
fork silenced it. As the forks only execute 
pendulum-vibrations,t the experiment proves 
that the periodic vibration arising from a 
reed-pipe is capable of exciting pendulum- 
vibrations corresponding to the harmonic 
series, and no others. 

The next step in the argument is, as it 
seems to me, the crucial point of Helmholtz’s 
theory, by which all the rest must stand or 
fall. It is the law of Ohm, which may be 
thus enunciated :—Simple pendulum-vibra- 
tions in air, whether existing separately or 
potentially in a complex periodic motion, 
affect the ear with the sensation of simple 
tones, having their pitch determined by the 
periodic times of the pendulum-vibrations. 
The demonstration of this law is necessarily 
experimental, for it involves physical pheno- 
mena not included in our fundamental ma- 
thematical or mechanical knowledge. 

The experimental detection of the pre- 
sence of simple tones in complex masses 
of sound, is much facilitated by the employ- 
ment of resonators. First, in proving Ohm’s 
law, we say: under certain circumstances 
the mechanical theory tells us that certain 








* Professor cf Physics in the Stevens Institute of 
Technology, Hoboken, New Jersey, U.S. 

¢ This is only true to a first approximation, but 
that is sufficient for this experiment. 
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pendulum-vibrations must be absent from 
the notes examined ; the resonators tell us 
that, in such cases, the corresponding simple 
tones are absent too. The simplest experi- 
ments of this kind are those in which a string 
is plucked or struck at the node of a given 
harmonic ; in which case the existence of 
that harmonic vibration in the resulting 
motion is a mechanical impossibility : the 
corresponding simple tone is then found to 
be absent from the note. Again, theory 
indicates the absence of the harmonic vibra- 
tions of even orders from stopped organ- 
pipes; the corresponding tones are found to 
be absent. 

The converse of these experiments is not 
so conclusive. Simple pendulum-vibrations 
are isolated by reinforcing the tone of a fork 
with a resonator, which rejects all accessory 
tones and strengthens the fundamental. 
The ear cannot then perceive any sensation 
of pitch except that due to the simple tone 
in question (p. 88). 

Practically the certainty of the law de- 
pends partly upon the experiments on strings, 
and partly on the consideration that in nu- 
merous cases where a particular harmonic 
vibration is mechanically rendered promi- 
nent, the corresponding tone is found to be 
in a similar position musically. 

At this stage Helmholtz. introduces de- 
tailed investigations of the constitution of 
the notes of various instruments, principally 
of the pianoforte, of bowed instruments, 
and flute and reed organ-pipes. These in- 
vestigations serve to illustrate the passage 
from Ohm’s law to the fuller appreciation of 
the statement already mentioned, that 
quality of tone depends on the form of 
vibration. In fact Ohm’s law reduces the 
varying forms of vibration to different 
arrangements of tones of the harmonic series, 
so far as the ear is concerned; and the dis- 
cussion of the instruments serves to illus- 
trate the general effect of the predominance 
of different groups of such tones. In esti- 
mating numerically the intensity of the 
different tones, Helmholtz employs the 
mechanical energy of the vibration as the 
measure (note to p. 122). This is clearly 
inadmissible, as Helmholtz himself remarks 
in the note on p. 17, and again at p. 264, 
where he gives an experiment which might 
be employed for the rigorous examination of 
the law of sensibility of the ear. I have 
shown some time ago that, if we admit that 
in similar organ-pipes similar proportions of 
the wind supplied are employed in the pro- 
duction of tone, the mechanical energy of 
notes of given intensity varies inversely as 
the vibration-number, a law in perfect ac- 
cordance with the general indications of the 
experiment above referred to; and, admit- 
ting the correctness of the rest of the pro- 
cedure in the calculation for pianoforte 
strings at p. 126, a considerable alteration 
would be introduced by the recognition of 
this law ; but the whole calculation rests on 
hypotheses of an arbitrary nature, and the 
results do not pretend to any great accuracy. 
Moreover, the calculation is all based on the 
position of the hammer at } of the length of 
the string-from the end; I have found that 
in Broadwood’s pianos the distance is very 
exactly 3. The investigation of the motion 
of bowed strings is beautiful and interesting. 











With reference to organ-pipes I must point 
out that wide stopped pipes, which Helm- 
holtz assumes to be very nearly simple 
tones, generally contain the twelfth in con- 
siderable intensity, as I shall show in 
the course of this article. Mr. Ellis has 
made a couple of small slips about organ- 
stops, which perhaps do not much matter; 
the name which Helmholtz writes “ quin- 
taten ” is always written “ quintatén” tech- 
nically, and Hopkins is right, except in 
omitting the points (note, p. 50). The stop 
has nothing to do with the twelfth or duo- 
decima; the quintatén is always stopped, 
and of 8 or 16 feet tone; the twelfth 
is always open and of 22 feet speaking 
length. Seidel gives the derivation “ quin- 
tadena, quinta ed una,’’ which appears to me 
as doubtful as Helmholtz’s “‘ quintam tenens.”’ 
T have little doubt that the word arose simply 
from the remark that the stop had a “ fifthy 
tone.” Again (note p. 273), the cornet is 
suggested as the English equivalent of the 
violin stops ; the cornet was an old-fashioned 
mixture, quite unsuitable for this purpose: 
the keraulophon or gamba would be more to 
the point. 

The discussion of the notes of various 
instruments enables us to form a distinct 
idea of the nature of the dependence of 
quality of tone on the harmonics present. 
Some have supposed that, as all ordinary 
notes have the same harmonics, all must, 
according to this law, have the same quality 
of tone. The error here consists in the 
ambiguity of “‘same harmonics.” The har- 
monics of musical notes all belong to a 
certain series, but each separate harmonic 
can vary from a great intensity to none at 
all. Suppose, for instance, we have, as in 
large stopped pipes, only the fundamental 
and 12" sensible; the intensity of the 12" 
may vary from about twice that of the fun- 
damental to a small fraction of it, according 
to the scale and voicing of the pipe: and 
the quality varies accordingly. Much more 
when the first eight or more partial tones 
are present, can we by varying the intensity 
of all, separately or in groups, conceive of 
the production of infinite varieties of quality. 
That the 7" tone is generally present in 
considerable strength is shown by the dis- 
sonant effect of the common minor seventh, 
and the cessation of beats when it is flattened 
into the harmonic seventh, which Mr. Ellis 
calls the subminor seventh. 

The theory of vowel qualities of tone is 
one of the most important parts of the 
book, and it is not very easy to form a 
correct idea of it. It has been the subject 
of considerable animadversion lately, and it 
would require a separate article to deal with 
the subject with any completeness. We 
may observe, however, that, if it be true 
that all quality of tone depends on the 
arrangement of the harmonics present, this 
must be true for vowels as well as other 
sounds. We may take it that Helmholtz 
reduces the influence of the oral cavity to 
two elements: a characteristic pitch of re- 
sonance, and what he calls a “Grad der 
Diimpfung”’ (degree of extinctive power). 
In the summary at p. 740, Mr. Ellis appears 
to me to overlook this latter element. The 
result of it is that different forms of the 
oral cavity act differently on tones at a cer- 








tain distance from the pitch of principal 
resonance. The forms with nearly closed 
mouth approximate to a tuning-fork in this 
respect, and strengthen only tones closely 
coincident with the pitch of principal reso- 
nance, but these strongly ; while forms with 
open mouth extend their strengthening 
power to a considerable interval on either 
side of the principal resonance, but that 
power is not so great. The determinations 
made by Helmholtz chiefly refer to the pitch 
of principal resonance of the oral cavity ; 
they establish the point that this pitch is 
definite and constant for any particular 
vowel. The completion of the investigation 
would, it appears to me, require the deter- 
mination of the position and intensity of the 
constituent harmonics for all the vowels, sung 
on different notes of the scale. The direct 
determination is far beyond the power of 
experiment as yet, but determinations of the 
extinctive power and pitch of the resonant 
cavity would enable us to arrive by calcula. 
tion at a result not far from the truth. The 
objections that have been raised seem to me 
to consist, as usual, in a misapprehension of 
Helmholtz’s statements. If we take the 
table of principal resonances for the dif- 
ferent vowels (p. 163, 1st table, 3rd col.), 
and reduce Helmholtz’s carefully-guarded 
enunciation (p. 165) to the bare statement 
that tones of the pitch indicated are charac- 
teristic of the different vowels, we have a 
position absurd in itself and foreign to 
Helmholtz’s views. R. H. M. Bosanquet. 








A Grammar of the Arabic Language. Trans- 
lated from the German of Caspari, and 
edited, with numerous Additions and 
Corrections, by W. Wright, LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Arabic in the University of 
Cambridge, and Fellow of Queens’ Col- 
lege. Second Edition, Revised and 
Greatly Enlarged. (London: Fr. Nor- 
gate, 1875.) 


To write a grammar adapted to the genius 
of another language, easy in method for the 
beginner as well as complete enough for the 
advanced scholar, is a difficult task in the 
case of any language. The difficulty is much 
greater in the composition of a grammar of 
an Oriental language, more especially a 
Semitic, the genius of which, both in its 
etymology and in its syntax, differs so com- 
pletely from our own. For Hebrew, Chal- 
dee, Aethiopic, and even Syriac, the litera- 
ture of these languages being comparatively 
small, a grammar, as regards the examples 
necessarily quoted in it, is less difficult to 
compose than for Arabic, which can rival 
any other language in the vast extent of its 
literature. The translation of a native 
grammar for use in our schools would only 
help to disgust the few who occupy them- 
selves with Oriental studies. These gram- 
mars, indeed, bear much resemblance to 
those mediaeval Latin grammars where 
the rules are laid down in a kind of 
bad hexameter, and which can only be 
understood with the help of a comment- 
ary. However, if we cannot adopt them 
as models, yet with all their complica- 
tions they cannot be neglected by any one 
who writes an Arabic grammar which has 





to contain more than the paradigms of verbs 
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and declension of nouns. The grammarian 
must take care on the one side not to take 
too much from them, as De Sacy has done 
in his famous grammar, which will always 
remain an inexhaustible storehouse for 
Arabic grammarians; on the other hand, 
he must not completely give up the 
native method, as Ewald has partly 
done. Caspari has, in our opinion, suc- 
ceeded in finding the juste miliew between 
Ewald and De Sacy, and his results are con- 
tained in his grammar published in Latin in 
1848, and in German in 1859. It is on this 
method that Dr. Wright composed his Arabic 
grammar in 1862, of which we are happy to 
announce the second edition, a compara- 
tively short time after the first for a country 
where the study of Arabic is so little culti- 
vated. We should certainly be wrong in 
calling the present work, as the eminent 
scholar the author has with his well-known 
modesty done on the title-page, a translation 
of Caspari’s book; anybody -who will take 
the trouble to compare even the first edition 
with Caspari will see at once how much Dr. 
Wright has improved on it both in develop- 
ing the grammatical rules, and also by the 
addition of copious examples, not to speak 
of the comparison of Arabic with the other 
Semitic branches, of which mention is scarcely 
made in Caspari’s grammar. We are not 
exaggerating if we say that Dr. Wright’s 
work is not only an Arabic grammar, but 
also a comparative grammar of the Semitic 
dialects. The author in the present edition 
pursues the comparative studies up to the 
latest discovered texts of the Phoenician, 
Moabite, Himyaritic, and Assyrian inscrip- 
tions. With the help of this grammar 
M. Renan will find it much easier to give us 
the second volume of his History of the 
Semitic Languages, which is to contain the 
comparative grammar. If the first edition 
is,as we have said, an independent work, 
the second edition, which is almost double 
its size, has scarcely more of Caspari’s 
grammar than perhaps the division of the 
chapters. Dr. Wright says in his preface to 
the first volume: “In fact, the present is 
almost a new work; for there is hardly a 
section which has not undergone altera- 
tion, and much additional matter has been 
given, as the very size of this volume 
shows.” He is justified in saying so by 
the enumeration of the native and European 
grammatical works of which he has made 
use. We may mention, by-the-by, that 
since the publication of the first edition Dr. 
Wright has himself published a native 
grammatico-linguistical work, the Kamil of 
el-Mubarrad. (Leipzig: 1862-1874.) The 
lvision remains the same in the second 
edition as in the first, viz., Part I. Ortho- 
graphy and Orthoepy ; Part II. Etymology, 
or the parts of speech. This is followed by 
the verbal paradigms, with which the first 
volume concludes. The second volume 
contains the syntax, which forms Part III. 
of the grammar. This we may say is the 
most remarkable part for its clearness and 
exhaustive method. The author has indeed 
crammed together, if we may use this ex- 
pression, the results of diligent and exten- 
Sive reading of Arabic authors, both in MS. 
and in print. The matter has taken so 
much space that Dr. Wright has been 








obliged to omit all mention of sources from 
which his examples are taken. For our 
part we regret it very much; Dr. Wright 
presumes too much when he says in his pre- 
face, “ the teacher will readily perceive that 
they are in part the stock examples of the 
native grammarians, in part selected from 
the Kor’an, the older poets, and a few 
authors of later date.” Very few scholars 
beside himself are so intimately acquainted 
with Arabic literature as to be able to re- 
cognise easily from what kind of author the 
example is taken. The prosody is contained 
in Part IV. Herealso Dr. Wright has been 
obliged, for economy of space, to suppress the 
chapter on the native metrical system, an 
omission which is, according to the author 
himself, still more to be regretted. 

We have no doubt that this grammar will 
make its way into all the universities of both 
hemispheres, and a third edition, therefore, 
will be soon required. The author, we hope, 
will then be enabled by Government and 
Oriental societies to give us three volumes 
instead of two, and not be compelled to de- 
prive students of necessary and important 
chapters. The heading of the sections at 
the top of each page is a great improvement 
upon the first edition, but we miss the 
figures, which would have been very con- 
venient for the student. Considering the 
labour which the corrections of Arabic, 
Hebrew, and Syriac texts with vowel-points 
must have entailed on the author, we must 
congratulate him upon the accuracy of this 
edition. Students also cannot be thankful 
enough for the trouble which Dr. Wright 
has taken with the Arabic and English 
indexes, which fill fifty-seven pages. They 
are not only “ sufficient for the wants of the 
diligent student,” as the modest author 
trusts they will be found, but as full and 
elaborate as possible. We are glad to 
mention that the Home Government of 
India, and some of the local governments, 
have helped towards the publication of this 
valuable work ; Mr. D. Murray (of Adelaide, 
South Australia), who has already defrayed 
the expenses of the author’s edition of 
Aphraates, has also for the present work given 
pecuniary aid to the same extent as the 
India Office. May his example find many 
followers. Ap. NEUBAUER. 








The Psalns, with Introductions and Critical 
Notes. By A. C. Jennings, B.A., and W. 
H. Lowe, M.A. Books III. and IV.— 
Psalms lxxiii. to evi. (London: Mac- 
millan & Co., 1875.) 


A HANDY, compact little volume, adapted for 
students in an early stage of their career, 
who often find the works of Hupfeld and 
Delitzsch too technical and elaborate. The 
authors have already a very fair knowledge 
of Biblical, and even, as it would seem, of 
Rabbinic Hebrew ; and when they have set 
themselves free from a few educational pre- 
judices, we may hope to receive from them 
some more mature specimen of scholarship. 
There is as yet a glaring want of philological 
tact, which has opened the door to certain 
strange interpretations (see on Psalms 76, 
10 ; 87, 3, and 7), not to be tolerated in any 
healthy form of exegesis. For two of the 
strangest (which it would be cruelty to 





quote) they confess their indebtedness to 
Mr. P. H. Mason; it is, perhaps, to the same 
source that they owe the frightful barbarism 
yehovéh, on page xiii. of the Introduction. 
The notes contain much useful information 
of a more or less critical character, and are 
laudably free from mysticism. They might, 
however, have been pruned with advantage 
of some extraneous matter, not directly 
affecting exegesis, which may be found in 
greater abundance and accuracy in Smith’s 
Dictionary or the Bible Educator. The 
“‘conies,”’ for example, might have been 
left in their “stony rocks,” or at any 
rate not have had their names ex- 
plained by a Phoenician invention of 
Fiirst—a fresh instance of the injurious in- 
fluence of that (in England) much over- 
rated lexicographer. It was an unfortunate 
mistake to print the Authorised Version of 
the Psalms at the head of each page. The 
authors have thus materially increased the 
difficulties of students of Hebrew, for the 
arrangement by which a bad translation of 
the Psalms is forced on the recollection of 
all who attend church is one of the chief 
obstacles to an Englishman’s progress in 
Hebrew. Considering, too, the extreme 
haziness abroad on the subject of the Hebrew 
tenses, it would have been a great boon to 
the student to have presented to him a 
model for his own attempts at translation. 
Still, after all, this is but an error of judg- 
ment, which impairs but does not destroy 
the educational value of the book. Nor, 
to conclude, need our disagreement with the 
authors, however deep it may go, on ques- 
tions of date and authorship prevent us 
from acknowledging that the introductions 
to the several Psalms are written in a criti- 
cal spirit, and that they will open a new 
source of delight to intelligent students. 
T. K. Cueyne. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 
METEOROLOGY. 


The Meteorological Organisation of these Islands. 
The Treasury Commission of Inquiry, which was 
announced in the Acapemy of October 2, has at 
last been nominated. The members are: Sir W. 
Stirling Maxwell, Bart., Chairman; T. Brassey, 
M.P.; T. Hf. Farrer; F. Galton, F.R.S.; D. Milne 
Home; J. D. Hooker, M.D., P.R.S.; R. R. W. 
Lingen, ©.B.; and Major-General R. Strachey, 
F.R.S. No time has yet been fixed for the com- 
mencement of the sittings. 


Report of the Central Physical Observatory, St. 
Petersburg, for 1873-74.—Professor Wild has, 
for the second time, published a report for two 
years together, and the present issue, of ninety- 
five 4to. pages, contains a copious mass of details 
on the proceedings of the institution under his 
charge: first, as an observatory ; and secondly, as the 
central office for the meteorology of the country. 
Under the first head we have particulars as to the 
mean results obtained for meteorology and magnet- 
ism, and as to the methods of observation, with copi- 
ous details regarding the corrections to the several 
station instruments; and an announcement of the 
proposed filial observatory for magnetic observa- 
tions at Pawlowsk, a step rendered necessary by 
the constant tremor caused by the incessant traffic 
close to the existing observatory. Under the 
second head the report contains the ordinary par- 
ticulars as to the organisation and condition of 
the meteorological service of the Empire, and 
announces the institution of a system of storm- 
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warnings. The report concludes with a review of 
the action of the recent meteorological conferences, 
and of the Permanent Committee, in which Pro- 
fessor Wild, as one of the original instigators of 
the Leipzig meeting, is naturally interested in a 
special way. He points out that some recent 
critics have totally ignored the great difficulty and 
complexity of the problems awaiting solution, 
some of them stating that all questions relating to 
instruments should be left entirely to the opti- 
cians, while others find fault with the Congress 
and the Permanent Committee for not having 
adopted their own idiosyncrasies. He congratu- 
lates himself that the members of the Congress 
on the whole showed plain common sense, and 
considers the most important step taken by the 
Permanent Committee to be the adoption of an 
international form for the publication of observa- 
tions and results, inasmuch as such a measure 
affords some hope of the possibility of at- 
taining hereafter the grand desiderata in 
international meteorology, uniformity in instru- 
ments as well as in methods and hours of observa- 
tion. To cry out for these latter in the present 
state of the science is unfortunately almost like 
erying for the moon. 


Meteorology in Italy.—In the month of Sep- 
tember a conference was held at Palermo which 
was attended by fourteen of the leading meteoro- 
logists of Italy, and which had for its object the 
consideration of a series of questions relating to 
the more complete organisation of the country 
which had been proposed by the Ministry of 
Public Instruction. Professor Cantoni was the 
president, and M. Pittei the secretary, and among 
the other members we find the names of Secchi, 
Cacciatore, Palmieri, and Ragona. The report of 
the proceedings has just appeared as a supplement 
to the Meteorologia Italiana, The general result 
of the discussion was to adopt the proposals of the 
Congress of Vienna and of its Permanent Commit- 
tee, with such modifications as are rendered neces- 
sary by local circumstances and conditions. A 
Directing Council, analogous to our own Meteoro- 
logical Committee, is to be formed out of the pro- 
fessors and directors of observatories, and it is to 
meet occasionally and to superintend the entire 
arrangements of the system. As regards maritime 
meteorology, the records are to be collected and 
stored in a special office, so as to be accessible to 
foreign institutions wishing to investigate any par- 
ticular enquiry. It is proposed to hold a general 
conference every year or two, in which not only 
the actual chiefs of the several observatories and 
stations are to take part, but also such private 
meteorologists as shall have distinguished them- 
selves by their attainments or their diligence. 


Death of Herr A, Reslhuber.—All meteorolo- 
gists will regret the death of this long-tried 
fellow-worker, which occurred at Kremsmiinster, 
September 29, in the sixty-eighth year of his age. 
He had been connected with the Observatory of 
that great Benedictine Convent for forty-one 
years, and for the last fifteen had been Abbot of 
the establishment. His papers, which appeared 
in the Sitzungsberichte of the Vienna Academy 
and in the Reports of the Francisco-Carolinum 
Museum at Linz, form a goodly list, the majority, 
however, referring to magnetism. . 


Storms Crossing the Atlantic.—The Report of 
the Central Park Observatory, New York, for 
1878, has only just reached us; as it bears no 
date of publication, we cannot say when it ap- 
peared. In it Professor Daniel Draper has given 
at some length his justification of his famous 
statement that out of eighty-six storms leaving 
the United States, and timed to arrive on the 
coasts of these islands on certain days, only three 
failed to be traceable. This announcement at- 
tracted the more attention when first made, two 
years ago, inasmuch as it was quoted by the 
Astronomer-Royal, with marked approval, in his 
Presidential Address to the Royal Society in 
1873. Dr. Draper's method is simply this: to 





take the mean “travel” (by which we suppose 
he means velocity) of the wind for the twenty- 
four hours before and after the time of the mini- 
mum barometrical reading, and to divide 4,200 by 
the number so obtained: the result gives the day 
of arrival of the storm on the Irish coast. He has 
taken two diagrams of passages across the At- 
lantic in January, 1870, those of the Palmyra 
and Austrian, and he proceeds to show that these 
vessels encountered storms on their passage across, 
which storms ultimately reached our coasts, and 
of which the occurrence both in these islands and 
at the precise points where each ship fell in with 
them, had been correctly predicted by the method 
cited. This sounds exceedingly plausible, but 
the whole reasoning seems to depend on the 
supposition that the velocity of the wind in a 
storm is in any way a measure of the velocity of 
translation of the storm itself, which is well known 
to be without foundation; so that till Dr. Draper 
explains precisely what is meant by the phrase 
“travel” of the wind, we must be allowed to 
hesitate about accepting his great announcement, 
which was received with as much incredulity in 
Washington as in this country among those who 
had paid special attention to the motion of storms. 


Climate of the Punjab.—Dr. Hann gives in No. 
21 of the Austrian Journal for Meteorology a sum- 
mary of the meteorological information extant for 
the Punjab, taken mainly from Dr. Neil’s reports 
for 1871-2, and supplemented by a careful selec- 
tion of data from Schlagintweit, and from 
Glaisher’s Report on the Meteorology of India. 
The most interesting part of the paper is, however, 
a graphic account of the general character of the 
climate, and of the fiery ordeal to which the un- 
happy European residents are exposed during many 
months of the year. This has been talen from a 
set of lectures on the Punjab published at Berne 
by the Rev. J. N. Meek, a missionary. 


Forest Meteorology.—The number of Nouvelles 
Météorologiques for September contains a paper by 
M. Fautrat on the subject of the influence of 
forests upon climate, which is a satisfactory in- 
dication that France is commencing the scientific 
study of this subject, which has now been investi- 
gated for some years on an extensive scale in 
Bavaria under the management of Professor 
Ebermayer of the Forest School of Aschaffenburg. 
The district where the experiments have been 
carried on has been that of the Oise, in the forest 
of Halatte, but as yet the results can hardly be 
said to possess very much value, as the observa- 
tions are on so limited a scale. 


The Upper Strata of the Atmosphere.—In the 
number of the Austrian Journal for October, Dr. 
G. Hellmann has given a paper on the observations 
taken on the summit and at the base of Mount 
Washington, which have been published by the 
Chief Signal Office at Washington. The same 
subject, as far as concerns the barometer and 
thermometer, has been previously treated by Mr. 
W. W. Rundell in the Quarterly Journal of the 
Meteorological Society, but the present paper, be- 
side embracing all the elements, possesses a high 
value, and has evidently been compiled without a 
knowledge of Mr. Rundell’s papers. 


Theory of the Swiss Wind-Gauge.—It will be 
remembered that the Vienna Congress advised the 
general adoption of the wind-gauge used for some 
years in Switzerland, and of late introduced into 
Russia, and strongly recommended by Professor 
Wild. This consists of a rectangular plate hung 
by one edge on a horizontal axis, which measures 
the force of the wind by its deviation from a 
vertical position. Vol. IV. of the Repertorium 
fiir Meteorologie contains a paper on the theory of 
this apparatus, with an account of experiments on 
it. These were commenced by M. Dohrandt, on 
whose departure on the Amu Daria expedition 
they were carried on by Dr. Magis. They have 
finally been concluded, on the death of the latter 

entleman, by M. Thiesen. The results are as 
ollows. The plate in question measured 6 x 12 











inches, and its weight was 6°9 oz., without the 
fittings. The following are the deviations, ¢, for 
the several velocities, v, which are in miles per 
hour :— 

vy 22 45 67 $89 112 134 157 

py. 11 4°11 9%2 15°°7 23°0 31°O 38°7 

vy. 179 20°71 224 246 268 336 44°7 

. 45° 7 5271 58°°0 62°5 66%4 7490 80°5 

It is evident from these figures that any estimation 
of the higher velocities of the wind by means of 
this pressure-plate must be most uncertain, owing 
to the very slight difference in the angle for very 
considerable differences in velocity. 


A New Evaporation-Gauge.—In the Bulletin 
International for the 23rd ult., M. Decharme’s 
application of bisulphuret of carbon to measure 
evaporation is noticed. He has employed this 
liquid instead of water in Piche’s “atmismometer” 
described in the Bulletin International for June 2, 
1872. This apparatus consists of a narrow gra- 
duated glass tube, sealed at one end and closed at 
the other by a disc of filtering paper of such a size 
that its two surfaces (upper and under) shall 
afford an evaporating area which bears a definite 
proportion to the section of the tube. The tube 
is filled with water in an inverted position, then 
reverted and suspended in the thermometer screw. 
When bisulphuret of carbon is employed a deposit 
of hoarfrost takes place on the paper, and this is 
weighed and gives an independent method of test- 
ing the evaporation, over and above the volume of 
the liquid which disappears. It is found that the 
curve of evaporation of the bisulphuret follows 
the same course as that of the weight of ice 
formed, and this latter is, of course, inverse to that 
of the evaporation of water, for the evaporation 
of the bisulphuret is increased by humidity of the 
air, depression of temperature, and diminution of 
the tension of vapour, so that the action is nearly 
exactly opposite to that of water. 


The Climate of the Earth, Past and Present. 
By Captain R.A. Sargeaunt, R.E. (Smith and 
Elder.) This short essay deals more with 
physical geology and astronomy than with me- 
teorology, avd the author makes the admission 
that “rather more than two years ago, when 
reading a standard work on astronomy, he was 
strongly impressed with the idea that the effect of 
the precession of the equinoxes on the climate of 
the earth had been generaily very much under- 
ce Had he time at his disposal he 
would treat the subject in a manner more be- 
fitting its importance.” After such a statement 
one may wonder why the book was published at 
all, especially as it does not pretend to propound 
an indisputable theory, but only leads to the con- 
clusion that the variations in terrestrial climate 
which are known to have existed at the successive 
geological epochs are more likely to be attribut- 
able to the precession of the equinoxes and the 
eccentricity of the earth’s orbit than to differences 
in the distribution of land and water, the view 
which Lyell so persistently held. Captain 
Sargeaunt informs us (p. 10) that “the intensity of 
the heat varies as the square of the distance.” 
We may hope this is simply a misprint. The 
style is intended to be more or less popular, but 
there is nothing particularly novel in the views 
maintained in the book. 





. 


GEOLOGY. 


So much attention has at various times been 
bestowed by British geologists on the structure of 
the Isle of Wight that we should hardly expect 
any fresh light to be thrown upon this subject by 
the visit of a foreign geologist. M. Charles Bar- 
rois, however, has contributed to the last part. of 
the Annales des Sciences géologiques an interesting 
paper, in which he gives the results of his obser- 
vations on the Chalk of this island. Our English 
divisions of the Chalk have for many years guided 
Continental geologists in their classification ; but 
since M. Hébert has studied in detail the Chalk 
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of the Paris Basin, it becomes of interest to ascer- 
tain whether his divisions hold good elsewhere. 
With this view M. Barrois has devoted some 
time to the study of the Chalk of the Isle of 
Wight. He -recognises three divisions :—first, 
the zone of Inoceramus labiatus, which is equivalent 
to the Totternhoe Stone; secondly, a portion of 
the zone of Terebratulina gracilis, corresponding 
‘with Mr. Whitaker’s “ Chalk Rock;” and, above 
this, the lower part of the zone of Holaster 
planus. 

Few localities would seem at first sight to offer 
less geological attraction than the Valley of the 
Amazons, a vast valley which is probably more 
uniform in character than any other equally large 
area, and which consists of an immense sheet of 
clays, sands, and sandstones, commonly described 
as unfossiliferous. Professor James Orton has, 
however, communicated to the Annals and Maga- 
zine of Natural History a valuable paper “On the 
Geological Structure of the Amazons Valley.” 
Until the author’s explorations had revealed the 
existence of organic remains, this great Amazonian 
formation—which represents the sediment of a 
vast lake occupying the basin formed by the rise 
of the Andes on the West, and by the meta- 
morphic regions on the North and South—had not 
yielded a single fossil, and Professor Agassiz had 
suggested that the whole valley was covered with 
drift. Professor Orton’s researches now show that 
the deposits are in several localities highly fossili- 
ferous. Thirty species of Mollusca have been 
determined by Professor Hyatt; all the species, 
and twelve of the genera, being extinct. On this 
evidence the Amazonian formation has been re- 
ferred to the Eocene period. The Andes could 
not have received their present elevation until 
after the deposition of this thick sheet of sedi- 
ment; and it was, indeed, by the continued rise 
of this chain that the great equatorial lake was 
finally drained. 


In the November number of the American 
Journal of Science, Professor O. C. Marsh reviews 
our knowledge of the Odontornithes, or birds with 
teeth, in anticipation of a Memoir on this subject 
which is in course of preparation. Numerous 
remains of birds have been found in America, but 
not in older deposits than the Cretaceous. The 
first species in which teeth were detected was the 
Ichthyornis dispar, described by the author in 
1872; but he has since discovered in the Creta- 
ceous rocks of Kansas a gigantic diver, which he 
named Hesperornis regalis, and which is the most 
Interesting form in the group under discussion. 
Whilst Ichthyornis is the type of an order called 
Ichthyornithes, the new genus is sufficiently dis- 
tinct to represent another order, for which the 
term Odontolcae is now proposed. The two orders 
may be thus distinguished:—In the Odontolcae 
the teeth are in grooves (whence the name), the 
vertebrae resemble those of recent birds, the 
sternum has no keel, and the wings are rudimen- 
tary; in the Ichthyornithes, on the other hand, 
the teeth are implanted in sockets, the vertebrae 
are amphicoelus, the sternum has a keel, and 
Wings are well developed. 


A CATALOGUE of the air-breathing Vertebrata 

m the coal-measures of Linton, in Ohio, has 
been published by Professor Cope in the T'irans- 
actions of the American Philosophical Society. 
The fossils were obtained from a small basin near 
the middle of the coal-series, by Professor New- 
berry, Director of the Geological Society of Ohio. 

0 far as the author's researches go, all the air- 
breathing Vertebrata of the coal-measures were 
batrachians (amphibia), and he concludes that 
true reptiles did not exist at this period of the 
earth’s history. The Linton batrachians present 

© most varied forms, some being broad and 
stout-bodied, others lizard-like, and others, again, 
slender and snake-like. They are referred to twelve 
genera, of which several are new. 


: Iy examining the Cretaceous Ammonites col- 
ected by Professor Orton in the Andes of 








Northern Peru, Professor Hyatt has been led to 
establish a new genus to include the forms hitherto 
regarded as Cretaceous Ceratites. To this genus 
he gives the name of Buchiceras, in honour of 
Leopold von Buch. 


Some fossil foraminifera from the west coast of 
Sumatra, sent over by Herr Verbeek, Director of 
the Survey of the island, have been examined by 
Mr. H. B. Brady and Professor Rupert Jones, 
who have described the fossils in the November 
number of the Geological Magazine. Most of the 
fossils are referred to known species, the only new 
forms being described as Orbitoides Sumatrensis 
and Nummulina Ramondi, var. Verbeekiana. The 
geological structure of the district formed the 
subject of a paper in the preceding number of the 
magazine. 


Tue last part of the Zettschrift der Deutschen 
Geologischen Gesellschaft opens with a paper by 
Herr R. Richter, of Saalfeld, descriptive of the 
Upper Silurian rocks of Thuringia, Two sets of 
graptolite-beds ovcur, separated by a limestone 
containing Cardiola interrupta. The fossils of the 
upper zone have yielded three new species described 
as Discina dissimilis, Dicranograptus posthumus, 
and Monograptus microdon. 


By far the most important contribution to the 
last part of the Zeitschrift of the Berlin Society 
undoubtedly consists of Professor Vom Rath’s 
‘* Beitrige zur Petrographie.” The author has 
examined chemically, mineralogically, and micro- 
scopically, a large number of the eruptive rocks 
of the Andes, received from Professor Wolf, of 
Quito. These rocks were principally andesites 
and trachytes, and it is interesting to note that 
Dacite, or quartz-andesite, has been found among 


‘ them, this rock having previously been known chietly 


from Hungary and Transylvania. The character 
of the triclinic felspar in these rocks formed the 
main point of the investigation. Professor Vom 
Rath also describes the trachyte of the Perlen- 
hardt in the Siebengebirge on the Rhine, which, 
like the celebrated rock of the Drachenfels, is a 
sanidine-oligoclase-trachyte conta’ning tridymite. 
Another part of this valuable paper is devoted to 
a detailed description of the rocks of Monzoni in 
South-eastern Tyrol. The greater part of the 
mountain consists of an augitic syenite composed 
of orthoclase, plagioclase, and augite. This rock 
forms a new variety of syenite of great interest to 
the petrologist, since it shows that, contrary to 
previous notions, an orthoclastic felspar may 
occur in association with augite. The other 
dominant _rock of Monzoni is described as 
a diabase, but, unlike the ordinary varieties 
of this rock, it consists of labradorite, orthoclase, 
augite, magnesian mica, hornblende, titanite, 
magnetite, and apatite. It is noteworthy that the 
hornblende appears as Uvalite, that is to say, as an 
alteration-product of augite. Both the Monzoni 
rocks have been described as Monzonitte, but it is 
by no means desirable to include under a single 
name two such different rocks as these varieties of 
syenite and diabase. 


CUMBERLAND has added two mineral-species to 
our English list. Mr. Goodchild, of the Geo- 
logical Survey, has announced in the Geological 
Magazine the occurrence of Wulfenite, or molyb- 
date of lead, at the Caldbeck Fell Mines, where it 
is associated with pyromorphite, anglesite, and 
several other lead-ores, The announcement is of 
interest, as the only British occurrence of the 
species hitherto recorded was from Kircudbright- 
shire. Mr. Goodchild also calls attention to the 
occurrence of Hausmannite in the haematite mines 
of Cleator Moor. This oxide of manganese had 
not been previously observed in this country. 





Life-history of Penicillium.—One of the most 
important recent contributions to our knowledge 
of the lower forms of fungi is contained in Dr. O. 
Brefeld’s Botanische Untersuchungen iiber Schimmel- 
ptlze, Heft II. (of which an abridged translation 
appears in the Quarterly Journal of Microscopical 





Science for October), tracing the life-history of 
one of the commonest forms of mould, Penicillium 
glaucum. The ordinary mode of reproduction of 
this fungus is a purely non-sexual one, by means 
of conidia or spores which become separated in 
chains from the end of certain of the hyphae of 
which the mycelium consists, and which may be 
compared to the gemmae or bulbils of Hepaticae or 
mosses. <A second form or “ sclerotium” of Deni- 
cillium had previously been observed by Leveillé ; 
but Brefeld has been the first to follow out its 
development. Brefeld placed Penicillium-spores 
on pieces of fresh bread, slightly moistened, and 
when large quantities of the fungus had been pro- 
duced, shut off free access of oxygen before any 
conidia had been produced. The sclerotia soon made 
theirappearance in the form of little protuberances, 
visible under « magnifying power of twenty dia- 
meters. The sclerotia formed a spirally-twisted 
structure, and consisted of two different cells, 
thicker than ordinary hyphae, with their apices 
inclined towards one another, after having twisted 
one to one and a-half times in opposite directions. 
These he considers the true sexual organs, similar 
to those of Gymnoascus, and he calls them carpo- 
gonium and antheridium. Shortly after fertilisa- 
tion the carpogonium begins to become enclosed 
by a number of sterile branches, and the whole 
body now appears as a mass of threads, even when 
rendered transparent by glycerine, ammonia, or 
caustic potash. This mature sclerotium then becomes 
separated from the parent plant, and subsequently 
lives as a parasite on the nutrient hyphal tissue 
with which it has surrounded itself. ‘The carpo- 
gonium-hyphae develop into two different kinds of 
cells or tubes, the thinner of which consume the 
sterile tissue of the sclerotium, while the latter 
develop into swollen pear-shaped bodies which 
ultimately become the asci, containing the asco- 
spores. The ascospores themselves are very similar 
to those of Eurvotzwm, and when made to germinate 
develop intoan ordinary mycelium of Penicillium. 
Brefeld considers that there is here a true “ alter- 
nation of generations ”—a sexual generation is pro- 
duced from the ascospore or conidiaspore, bearing 
the true reproductive organs, the carpogonia and 
antheridia; while the second sexually-produced 
but non-sexual generation results from a process 
of fertilisation; this second non-sexual generation 
lives as a parasite on the nutrient tissue which 
surrounds it. The formation of ascospores shows 
that Penicillium must be placed in the group of 
Ascomycetes ; and the author considers there can 
be little doubt that, from the striking resemblance 
of the minute structure of its sclerotia to those of 
the truffle, it must bo placed near to the 
Tuberaceae. 

Insectivorous Plants.—In the Botanische Zeitung, 
No. 44 of the present year, is an account of a 
series of experiments by MM. Will and Reess 
on the alleged absorptive and digestive — 
chiefly of Drosera. Made without knowledge of 
Mr. Darwin’s experiments, these researches amply 
confirm, as far as they go, the conclusions of that 
writer, that the tentacles on the leaves have the 
power of absorbing and digesting nitrogenous sub- 
stances. An attempt was made to analyse the 
so-called “ferment” contained in the acid secre- 
tion from the glands. It was found to consist of 
a mixture of volatile fatty acids, among which 
formic acid (which was not found by Professor 
Frankland) was readily detected. The presence 
of propionic and butyric acids was also inferred 
from the smell. Experiments to determine whe- 
ther the glandular hairs of other plants, as Primula 
chinensis and ITyoscyamus niger, had also any ab- 
sorptive power produced, like those of Mr. Darwin, 
only negative results, 

Tue Neue Jahrbiicher fiir Philologie und Paeda- 
gogik (vol. 111 and 112, Part 8) does not contain 
much original matter. Notes on Lysias are con- 
tributed by Brugman and Thalheim; on Cicero's 
Sestiana, by Fleckeisen ; and on Lucian by Som- 
merbrodt. The rest of the philological section is 
mainly taken up with reviews, among which 
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G. Liéwe’s not very favourable criticisms on 
Spengel’s Zrinummus ; Hopper’s favourable notice 
of Merguet’s Lexicon to Cicero’s Orations, and 
Vogel’s article on the recent controversy between 
Hertz and Madvig on the subject of Gellius, may 
be mentioned as of special interest. The educa- 
tional section contains some interesting articles. 
An anonymous essay, bearing the title of Noctes 
Scholasticae, makes some good suggestions on the 
present defects noticeable in the German system 
of training and testing schoolmasters ; Hess con- 
tributes some remarks on the recent educational 
statistics of Prussia, which seem to point to acon- 
siderable development of the Realschulen; and 
Bielmayr has a few remarks in favour of the pre- 
sent system of examining the aliturienten. There 
is also a short review of Noiré’s Pédagogisches 
Skizaenbuch, 


In the Zettschrift fiir die oesterreichischen Gymna- 
sien (August and September last) the most im- 
portant original contributions are an article by 
Zeissberg on the Annals of Altaich, and a con- 
tinuation by Benndorf on his very interesting Bei- 
trdge zur Kenntniss des Attischen Theaters. In 
the September number, I’, Pauley has some critical 
remarks on Caesar. In the Miscellanies at the end 
of the August number there is an interesting 
account of the deceased Johann Gabriel Seidl. The 
bulk of both numbers consists of reviews of various 
recent works, among which, as space does not 
allow of our mentioning all, we may notice K. 
Schenkl’s strictures on Biihrens’ Valerius Flaccus 
as on the whole the most important. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
NoumisMatic Socrery.—( Thursday, November 18.) 


W. Vaux, Esq., in the Chair. A paper was read 
by Mr. Ghica on a gold coin of Michael III., the 
Brave, Waiwode of Wallachia, A.p. 1593-1601. 
The reign of this Prince comprises one of the few 
brilliant periods of Roumanian history, of the 
course of which the writer gave a somewhat 
melancholy account. Mr. B. V. Head read an 
important paper on the early electrum coins of 
Greece and Asia Minor, throwing some light on 
the history and development of the Euboic, 
Aeginetan, and other monetary standards. Mr. 
Head criticised the account given by Brandis in 
his great metrological work in the light of more 
recent discoveries of coins. 





PuiLotocicaL Socrery.—(Friday, November 19.) 


Arex. J. Extis, Esq., Vice-President in the 
Chair. Messrs. G. L. Fenwick and C. R. Hodgson 
and Dr. Widholm were elected Members. Mr. 
©. A. M. Fennell read a paper on “ Muscular 
Keonomy of Speech,” which was directed against 
the exclusive application of the principle of 
economising muscular force to account for changes 
or degradations of speech-sounds. He considered 
that the present state of muology and neurology 
was insuflicient to give the data for such complex 
actions, and that much must be attributed to 
habit and practice. He also thought that the 
theory of “weakening” as laid down by Mr. 
Sweet required several subsidiary hypotheses, and 
suggested that this, as well as economy of time» 
resolved itself into the substitution of actions 
which could be performed with a rough adjust- 
ment of the organs for those which required nice 
adjustment, and he entered into several particular 
considerations respecting the contrast between the 
vowels requiring an adjustment of the lips or 
front part of the tongue and those requiring the 
back part of the tongue and mouth, which were 
supposed to be more difficult, contending that the 
relative difficulty was by no means satisfactorily 
made out, and that, on the whole, such specula- 
tions as to relative difficulty led to a waste of 
time and thought, and to perversion of scientific 
method. An animated discussion ensued, in which 
Dr. Murray, Mr, Nicol (speaking for Mr. Sweet’s 





views in his necessary absence), Mr. Cayley, Pro- 
fessor J. B. Mayor, Professor Rieu and Mr. A. J. 
Ellis took part. 





AnTHROPOLOGICAL InstrtvTE.—( Tuesday, 
November 23.) 


Coronet Fox, President, in the Chair. The Pre- 
sident read a full report, prepared by himself, on 
the Excavations lately made by the Exploration 
Committee of the Anthropological Institute in 
Cissbury Camp, near Worthing, Sussex, and illus- 
trated it by a series of diagrams and models, and a 
large collection of flint implements, flakes, &c. 
The animal-remains found in the shafts, including 
the skeleton of a woman, were exhibited and de- 
scribed by Professor Rolleston, F.R.S. 





Royat Socrery.—( Thursday, November 25.) 


Tue following papers were read:—1. “On the 
Replacement of Electro-positive by Electro-nega- 
tive Metals in a Voltaic Cell,” by Dr. Gladstone 
and A. Tribe. 2. “On the Production of Glycos- 
uria by the Effect of Oxygenated Blood on the 
Liver ; appendix,” by Dr. Pavy. 3. “On the 
Structure and Relations of the Aleyonarian Helio- 
pora Caerulea, with some Account of the Anatomy 
of a Species of Sarcophyton,” by H. N. Moseley. 


Puystcat Socrery.—(Saturday, November 27.) 


Proressor G. C..Foster, F.R.S., Vice-President,in 
the Chair. Professor Guthrie briefly described Dr. 
Kerr’s recent experiments to show that glass, 
resin, and certain other substances exhibit a de- 
polarising effect when under the influence of 
powerful electrical tension, and he exhibited the 
arrangement of apparatus employed in the re- 
search. He also showed certain experiments con- 
nected with the investigation. Dr. Guthrie then 
made a communication on “Stationary Liquid 
Waves,” in continuation of that which he made 
to the Society in June last. If water in a 
cylindrical vessel, not less than nine inches in 
diameter, be agitated by depressing and elevating 
a flat circular disc on its surface at the centre, a 
form of oscillation is set up which the author 
terms “ binodal.” He finds that these funda- 
mental undulations in an infinitely deep circular 
vessel are isochronous with those of a pendulum 
whose length is equal to the radius of the vessel ; 
and further, a fact which is extremely interesting, 
that the motions of the pendulum and water keep 
together throghout their entire paths. An ar- 
rangement was exhibited for experimentally de- 
monstrating these facts. To the upper end ofa short 
pendulum with a heavy adjustable bob is attached a 
cardboard sector in the plane of vibration of the 
pendulum. A silk thread attached to the edge of 
this sector carries a small paraffin disc, which 
rests at the centre of the surface of the water 
contained in a cylindrical vessel. The pendulum- 
length is adjusted until the motion of the disc is 
isochronous with that of the water when the two 
are not in contact. Two other forms of motion 
may be produced in cylindrical vessels : namely (1), 
by alternately compressing and extending oppo- 
site ends of a diameter, as in the motion of a bell— 
this gives two diametral nodes at right angles to 
each other—and (2) by rocking the vessel, which 
gives a single diametral node. Each of these has its 
own period of vibration, the last being the slowest. 
They may be superimposed on each other; and a 
rotation of the water, however great, does not 
interfere with their formation. In rectangular 
troughs a binodal and a mononodal wave system 
may be established. The former is induced by 
raising and depressing a wooden lath at the 
middle of the surface, and the latter by tilting. 
Binodal vibration in a circular trough may be 
compared with a vibrating pair of triangular laths ; 
and in rectangular troughs with the balancing 
of two rectangular laths. In this latter case the 
nodes are at quarter of the trough’s length from 
each end. Some discrepancies are met with when 








we compare times of vibration in rectangular 
troughs of various lengths, and these are due to a 
scraping action which takes place against the 
ends of the vessel. The result of the experiments 
on binodal motion in rectangular vessels is to 
show that the undulations are isochronous with 
the oscillations of a pendulum whose length is 
iz times that of the trough. The chief points 
in connexion with this subject to which the 
author referred as still requiring explanation are: 
(1) Why are the motions pendular? (2) How is 
it that in circular binodal motion the times are 
identical with that of a pendulum of the given 
length ? and (8) What is the mathematical con- 
nexion between the individual motion of each par- 
ticle and that of the mass? Mr. Lodge thought 
that valuable results might be obtained by treat- 
ing the mass of moving water as a pendulum with 
two bobs oscillating about the node. This might 
be specially useful with small oscillations, when 
the surface is practically plane. 





Royat GEoeRaPHicaL Socrery.—({Monday, 
November 29.) 


In opening the proceedings the President (Sir H. 
C. Rawlinson) explained that there were two sub- 
jects for discussion, one relating to the Victoria 
Nyanza, and the other to the Albert Nyanza. He 
then called upon Lieutenant-Colonel J. A. Grant, 
C.B., to read a paper on “ Mr. H. M. Stanley's 
Exploration of Lake Victoria Nyanza.” 

Colonel Grant commenced by describing Mr, 
Stanley’s rapid journey as one of the most import- 
ant and brilliant that had ever been made in Central 
Africa, or any other coun He had settled a 
great geographical question by confirming Speke’s 
discovery that the Victoria Nyanza was one vast 
inland sea, and had circumnavigated its shores 
for a thousand miles. Colonel Grant then 
gave some of his and Captain Speke’s ex- 
periences in that region, with regard to the 
difficulties they sustained from the desertion of 
porters, the obstructions raised by the inhabitants, 
and the physical inequalities of the country. Some 
of the bays seen from the slopes of the western 
and northern shores were completely landlocked, 
and it was cages 4 one of these which Colonel 
Long had seen when he described Speke’s Vic- 
toria Nyanza as a small affair, thirty miles in 
length, The greatest river on the western shore 
was the Kitangule, which has a slow, majestic, 
winding course, and is navigable for thirty to 
forty miles from its mouth. Vessels drawing 
twenty-five feet of water could, Colonel Grant 
believed, float at the ferry where he crossed. The 
Colonel said Mr. Stanley might well select this 
river as a point for exploration, and from 
thence work his way to the Tanganyika, 
or Albert Nyanza. After some sincere eulogies on 
Mr. Stanley’s work, Colonel Grant then proceeded 
to notice the numerous critics who had thrown 
doubt on Speke’s researches, and disintegrated the 
lake into fi ents instead of acknowledging its 
unity. Mr. Stanley had started from Zanzibar in 
1874, and had traversed 720 miles, as far as the 
south-east corner of Victoria Nyanza, in 108 days. 
The want of food and water in their progress 
through sterile and unhealthy regions had occa- 
sioned sickness and death among his party; and, 
after losing twenty-one of his men in a contest 
with the Waturu men, he finally, on February 27, 
reached the lake, where the boat, the Lady Alice, 
which had been conveyed in sections, was success 
fully launched. From Mr. Stanley’s account 
it appears that the great brown plains to the 
east drink up all the rain there, for there are n0 
rivers on that side. On the west he describes the 
mountains of Ugeyeya as gigantic. No fewer 
than sixty islands appear on Mr. Stanley's map, 
dotted generally in clusters round the shores, the 
largest—Sesse or Sasse—being about 700 square 
miles in extent. His greatest altitude was 5,1 
feet, which is the watershed between the lake and 
the sea-coast. The height of the lake itself is 3,801 
feet, or 68 feet in excess of Speke’s observations. 
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The peri of Speke’s lake was 645 geographical 
eas ile that of Stanley is 890, but if we add 
965 miles, the circumference of the Bahr-ingo Lake, 
the total circumference amounts to 910 miles, which 
is within 20 miles of Stanley’s estimate. Colonel 
Grant then referred to Mr. Stanley’s method of 
spelling, and concluded with some hearty tributes 
of praise to Mr. Stanley’s energy and courage. 
gir Samuel Baker added his encomiums on Mr. 
Stanley’s work, and spoke of the pleasure with 
which Colonel Grant must regard his dear friend 
ke’s reputation as an explorer upheld. Sir 
Samuel] then entered on a defence of Stanley’s use 
of force, and contended that in a savage country 
travellers must occasionally use force to obtain 
plies and so escape starvation. He was of 
opinion that the conveyance of the boat to the lake 
was 2 most remarkable feat. 


Captain Burton was inclined to believe in the | 


existence of lakes to the north, north-east, and 
ibly to the east, of the Victoria Nyanza. 
After a few words from Mr. Edwin Arnold, who 
ke on behalf of the Daily Telegraph and New 
Tork Herald, and acknowledged the various com- 
pliments which had been paid to Mr. Stanley, 


The Rey. Mr. Hutchinson, Secretary to the | 


Church Mission, referred to the appeal made by 
Mr. Stanley for a missionary station near Lake 
Victoria. The question of the best route was 
under consideration, and pecuniary help was 
forthcoming, 8,000/. having been already promised 
te donors. Full credit must be awarded to 

. Stanley for his work, but at the same time it 
must not be forgotten what great travellers had 
made their way in Africa without firearms and 
violence. 

The President then introduced the subject of 
the Albert Nyanza—which he trusted would be 
successfully explored by Mr. Stanley—by reading 
extracts from Colonel Gordon’s letters, which also 
furnished particulars respecting the death of M. 
Linant de Bellefonds, 








FINE ART. 


BLACK AND WHITE EXHIBITION AT MANCHESTER. 


Tue Manchester Literary Club are to be con- 
gratulated upon their Loan Black and White Ex- 
hibition, which, though small, has some very 
interesting features. First in importance are 
five out of six pencil drawings by William Blake, 
lent by Mr. Alfred Aspland. Two of them, the 
Last Judgment and For the Grave, seem to 
possess Blake’s noblest qualities in design and 
motif, and to be full of that pathetic sub- 
ty in which he stands unrivalled. Un- 
fortunately they are hung in such a light 
that it is almost impossible to make them out. 
The Breach in the City: Morning after Battle is 
also full of the same tenderness and power; 
while the Pastoral and Pastoral Wooing are 
marked by that Arcadian simplicity and grace 
of which Blake was almost equally a master—all 
touched with that weird, out-of-the-world imagi- 
nativeness which often at first repels, but after- 
wards fascinates the student of art. It is a pity 
that Mr. Ford Madox-Brown, with his un- 
ted genius, does not evince in his work 
that sense of humour which he may very 
Probably possess. There, close to his noble 
sketch “for Cordelia’s Portion, hangs the Way 
of Sorrow, where the impression on the spectator 
is that the principal figure’s neck is out of joint, 
® most painful and unnecessary impression of 
grotesqueness, That Mr. Madox-Brown can be 
graceful when he chooses, the sketch of Myrrha 
and Sardanapalus amply proves. Grotesqueness 
8 not earnestness, as some of the older pre- 
Raphaelite school have seemed to think. We 
were glad to find six of Mr. Poynter's masterly 
drawings, which it is always a pleasure and a 
nefit to the student to meet with, so healthy 
and sound is his art. The proprietors of the 
Graphic have been very liberal lenders, and it is 
Mleresting to examine the original works of a 





number of the young body of artists which 
that paper is training up. Upon landscape 
we cannot help feeling that the effect of wood- 
engraving has been disastrous, tending to a me- 
chanical and conventional treatment entirely 
fatal to art, but we are disposed to think that 
upon the higher branch of figure-painting the 
effect has been decidedly beneficial. Tome artists 
have been given a definite subject and required to 
make the best of it, in this way undergoing the 
same discipline that the old Italian painters did 
when em level by municipalities or wealthy citi- 
zens to iNasteate certain events in the history of 
their times, or of great families, or by monasteries 
in celebrating the lives and legends of their 
founders. The rapidity which is required by 


periodical literature also cultivates freedom of 


| execution and quickness of eye in catching and re- 





producing the picturesque features of any scene. 
The examples here shown by artists employed 
upon the Graphic are interesting for the study of 
these peculiarities ; and when we recollect that to 
them we directly owe, on the one hand, Mr. 
Fildes’ Casual Ward of last year, and Mr. Her- 
kommer’s Last Muster of this, we cannot consider 
the school an unfruitful one. We noticed some 
graceful fairy sketches by Miss Gertrude Thomp- 
son, somewhat in the manner of Sir Noel Paton ; 
and altogether the exhibition is a creditable one to 
the Manchester Literary Club, although the light 
in which the drawings have been hung precludes 
any satisfactory examination of them. 
. P. H. Raruone. 








THE MUSEUMS OF ATHENS. 


Tue activity of the Greek Government in the 
search for antiquities, and the general promotion 
of the interests of Art and Archaeology, has been 
creditable, though within comparatively narrow 
limits. Its opportunities and means being con- 
sidered, we may hope for further progress in the 
same spheres at the Athens of the present day. 
An Archaeological Society, founded in this city 
some years ago, holds occasional meetings, but 
not, as I understand, public, and has a periodical 
organ, “ApxawoAdyuxn "Ednuepis, which contains 
articles from able pens. I was sorry, however, to 
find no later issue of it than a number for the past 
year, vol. 17 of the 2nd series, 1874. The most 
noticeable among the contents of this is a contri- 
bution from a well-known critic and antiquarian, 
Athanasius Rousopoulos, who supplies reports 
(dated April 23, 1873) of the recent discovery of 
many buried sepulchres near Athens and in other 
regions of Greece, especially dwelling upon the 
paintings and chiselled ornaments on several urns, 
terra-cottas, bronzes, and alabasters found in the 
tombs brought to light within the Athenian neigh- 
bourhood. 

Your readers are informed (AcapEmy, Novem- 
ber 6, 1875) of the active proceedings of the 
German Society who have been carrying on 
works of excavation at Olympia, already rewarded 
by most interesting, though but incipient, dis- 
coveries. More recently they have, I believe, 
commenced, or at least made every arrangement for 
commencing, similar works at Tanagra, in Boeotia. 
As for the excavations ordered by the Greek 
authorities, and superintended by the Athenian 
archaeologists, the most important is that 
which led to the discovery of an aggre- 
gate of monumental sculptures and marble 
tombs of different descriptions, situated within 
the area formerly occupied by the Keramicus, a 
level space near the south-western limits of the 
city. Here was accidentally found, in 1863, by a 
peasant engaged in digging for sand, what proved 
to be a marble sepulchre, and after excavations 
had been carried out, a vast necropolis, deep 
below the surface, was presently brought to light, 
the whole having been, as is evident, buried at a 
depth of about thirty feet under a mound of earth 
raised for hostile purposes, either by Sulla during 
his siege of Athens, or on occasion of the much 





earlier attack against this city by Philip V. of 
Macedon (v. Dyer, Ancient Athens). Amid 
the glorious ruins on the Acropolis we now see a 
plain modern building, far from suitable amid 
such surroundings, which has been appropriately 
destined for the deposit of all scattered sculptures 
long detached from their original places, and left 
strewn on the summit of this classical hill. The 
halls of the new museum are spacious enough, but 
not well lighted; and the multitude of broken 
statues and reliefs, among their contents, are as yet 
neither distinguished by written titles nor by 
numbers, no catalogue having been provided, nor 
any full description yet printed. In the first room 
we enter have been placed, most suitably, the 
most archaic sculptures hitherto found on 
the Acropolis: a colossal Athena, seated, 
now headless, but the draperies, the aegis, and 
much of the long hair, well preserved; a 
statuette, alike headless, and a complete bust 
of the same goddess, life-size, and, though care- 
fully finished, almost grotesque in character, 
with a simpering smile on the lips, stiffly ar- 
ranged curls, and a diadem round the brow, 
on which are cavities for rays (or ornaments) of 
metal ; also an “ Apollo Nomios,” or Phoebus, as a 
shepherd carrying a calf across his shoulders, the 
lower part of his figure mutilated, the upper, as 
well as the curiously-archaic head, completely pre- 
served, 

With these sculptures, marked by the charac- 
teristics of dim antiquity, we may contrast the 
later and far superior art manifest in the bas- 
reliefs round a basement in the centre of the same 
room, and on the four sides of which are muti- 
lated but grandly-conceived figures of Athena, 
Dionysos, Hermes, and Hephaestus. The last- 
named deity holds the axe for cleaving the brain 
of Zeus previous to the birth of Athena; and here 
the “ Vulcan” (so vulgarised in Roman art) has 
the comparatively youthful and delicate type 
which distinguishes his figure among the reliefs 
of the twelve “ Dii Consentes ” on a circular altar, 
a highly-prized antique, in the Capitoline Museum 
at Rome. The square basement adorned with 
these four reliefs of the deities stood originally 
near the north-eastern angle of the Parthenon. 


In the other halls of that newly-formed gallery 
on the Acropolis we see a rich assortment of trea- 
sures. We have to regret, firstly, the injuries 
they have suffered, most of them being now but 
glorious wrecks, relics of compositions scarcely 
intelligible as to subject though still beautiful in 
treatment ; secondly, the want of good light for 
seeing, and of proper classification for appreciat- 
ing them. The chief gems of this collection are, 
indeed, beyond all price. Every eye must be 
fascinated by such sculptures as the three Metopes 
from the Parthenon, and the twenty-four frag- 
ments from the frieze of the same temple, here 
presented to view. The subjects of the —— 
are: a combat; two draped figures, probably 
deities, standing opposite each other; and an- 
other group now, unfortunately, all but effaced. 
The fragmentary sculptures from this celebrated 
frieze are, in too many instances, injured to such an 
extent as to be scarcely intelligible. Some, how- 
ever, are preserved in all parts essential to the 
compositions; and in a few precious examples, 
what is finest has escaped best from the ravages 
of time or wanton injury. Nothing could be 
nobler than the group (from the frieze) of three 
deities, one a female, two male figures, seated on 
thrones as if in solemn deliberation, the heads 
distinguished by calm gravity and intellect. Full 
of spirit and energy are (from the same series) 
two sacrificial scenes: one in which an ox, re- 
sisting with most natural action, is led to the 
altar; the other, with several persons preparing to 
offer up a ram as the victim. The other reliefs 
are obviously connected with the leading subject 
of the great Panathenaic procession. Among these 
we see four draped figures of elderly men, quietly 
dignified and earnest, engaged in carrying large 
vases on their shoulders, and followed by an- 
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other, a younger person, who is playing on the 
tibia; also, among the most admirable, several 
groups of noble youths on horseback, some 
reining in, others urging onwards their steeds, the 
action of which is wonderfully vigorous. In 
some instances pedestrian figures are introduced, 
in onward movement, among these riders—worthy 
companions, in artistic character, of those with 
whom they take part in the grand celebration. 
The heads in these reliefs are almost all destroyed, 
but in a few instances the profile faces are still 
distinguishable, still lighted up by an expression 
of calm vigour and modest resolve. 

A series of much-mutilated bas-reliefs from the 
temple of Niké Apteros may rank next in beauty 
and grandeur to those from the Parthenon, though 
evidently of a later period. Not being of the 
scale of those still in part remaining on the frieze 
of that graceful little temple, which stands near 
the Propylaea on the Acropolis, these may be 
supposed to have adorned another part, probably a 
socle, or an enclosure of marble panels, around 
the stylobate. There is a noble blending of 
majesty with grace in these compositions; but in 
only two specimens are the subjects clearly in- 
telligible—a group in which the “ wingless Vic- 
tory ” is either twice represented, or is in company 
with another goddess, who stands in a chariot, 
while the Niké either guides or ensures her des- 
tined triumph over unseen foes ; and, next to this, 
the single figure of Niké, stooping to fasten a 
sandal on her right foot, the head unfortunately 
lost, the outlines of the figure seen through the 
light folds of the stola and peplus which envelope 
it: and this struck me as the most exquisite ex- 
ample of the draped female figure in the whole 
range of Greek art. 

Among the other miscellaneous sculptures found 
in the Acropolis, and now in this museum, are 
two pe Mare statues, reduced to little more than 
torsos with remnants of the limbs, which formerly 
stood in the same basement in the open air, near 
the north-eastern angle of the Parthenon. They 
represent young men of graceful and _ stately 
forms, and suggest the idea of Castor and Pollux 
as probable subjects. 

Among busts here before us, the most magnificent 
in character, and one of the best preserved, is an 
Apollo, a highly poetic ideal of the Sun-god, 
youthful, exulting in god-like power, yet neither 
haughty nor defiant. A multitude of reliefs, 
more or less broken, are seen in this museum. 
Among them, distinguished by superior qualities, 
are a group of dancing-girls, another of eight 
young women, who appear to be moving in a 
religious procession, and a company of naked 
youths, all brandishing shields as about to engage 
in a contest, while Athena, majestic with helm 
and aegis, presides, or gives them her mandates 
for the task they undertake. The number of 
torsos, mostly nude and of different sizes, and 
the countless multitudes of broken limbs in well- 
wrought marbles here before us, attest how great 
must have been the aggregate of statues which 
stood either in the open air or in temples on the 
Acropolis before Turkish Vandalism and the 
ravages of war had reduced that classic citadel to 
its present condition. Other collections of scat- 
tered sculptured antiques found within recent 
years at Athens are full of precious contents, but 
this on the Acropolis is supreme among all, for it 
preserves, one may say 7 situ, the relics of the 
greatest school, the creations of the period marked 
by noblest attainment in Grecian art. 

C. I, Hemans. 








ALFRED BOYD HOUGHTON. 


WE observe with great regret the announcement 
of the death of Mr. Alfred Boyd Houghton, the 
painter and wood-designer, on November 23; he 
was buried on the 27th in Paddington Cemetery. 
He was still a young man, only thirty-nine years 
of age. Following after the deaths of Mason, 
Walker, and Pinwell, the loss of Mr. Houghton 


leaves a real gap in the ranks of the oxy men 
from whom truly fine things were to be looked 
for: as a designer he was perhaps even more 
decidedly gifted with genius than any of the 
other three. He had invention and peculiarity, 
strong draughtsmanship, good powers of combina- 
tion, unfailing resource, inexhaustible readiness. 
With a certain turn for singularity drifting to- 
wards the grotesque, he always drew firmly and 
executed solidly: the union of these qualities 
gave him his special cachet, and perhaps, since the 
maturity (now dating many years back) of the 
endlessly facile and capable John Gilbert, no de- 
signer for the wood has worked with more gift 
and vigour than Houghton, or has produced 
drawings more worthy of being collected and 
rized as a series. Some of his productions will 
e found in the illustrated Arabian Nights, in Fun, 
in the Graphic, and numerously diffused else- 
where. He was also a painter in oils and water- 
colours—some of his principal works having been 
exhibited at the Water-colour Society. Except 
in colour, his pictures were just as fine as his 
woodcuts, showing the same tendency and the 
same supereminence. They ought to be valuable 
in the market already, and more so with the 
lapse of years. In colour Houghton had a special 
difficulty to contend with. He had lost one eye 
at an early age; the other eye suffered a cor- 
responding reduction of power; and he was at 
times not much better than colour-blind—indeed 
his eyesight in all respects was both feeble and 
— Indomitably resolved to be a painter, 

e came nearer, year by year, to conquering his 
difficulty with colours. Even his earlier works 
are fairly discriminative in this respect, though 
marred by a certain purplish-brown tinge: his 
recent productions presented no peculiarity of 
colour to excite remark, becoming constantly more 
mellow and more varied, and it is probable that 
within a few years, had he lived, Houghton would 
have been on a par with all ordinary painters, 
accomplished in their art but not specially colour- 
ists. Mr. Houghton, who was twice married, 
leaves a young family, and, among his friends, 
the memory of a kindly, frank, energetic character. 

W. M. Rossertt. 








ART SALES, 


THE principal sales during this last week at 
Messrs. Christie, Manson, and Wood's have been 
that on the 26th, of the decorative furniture of 
the late Mr. H. W. Chapman, of Isleworth, and, 
on the 27th, of his pictures, with those of some 
other proprietors. The satin-wood furniture sold 
well. A pair of semicircular cabinets, inlaid with 
figures and festoons, 52/.; another pair, inlaid 
with musical instruments and flowers, 67/.; a pair 
of semicircular tables, 137. 10s.; a pair of semi- 
circular cabinets, inlaid with heads in medallions, 
621. ; an oblong table, inlaid with ornaments, 241. ; 
a Pembroke table, inlaid with flowers and orna- 
ments, 13 guineas. The other pieces of furniture 
most to noted were a small Chippendale 
cabinet, 7/.; a Louis XIV. cabinet, inlaid with 
scrolls and ornaments of marquetry, 91 gs.; a 
French marquetry table, 14/. 7s. ; another, 11 gs. ; 
and another, inlaid with flowers and scrolls in 
coloured woods, 15 g An Oriental porcelain 
gourd-shaped bottle, with birds and flowers in 
medallion, 27 gs. 


On the 27th the paintings were sold—E. de 
Witte, 1659, Interior of a Church, 92 gs.; 8. 
Ruysdael, 1655, A River Scene, 69 gs., and A 
Woody Landscape, 54 gs.; Rombouts, A Frozen 
Canal Scene, 37 gs.; Rembrandt, An Interior, 
47 gs.; Schalken, A Philosopher, 191.; Dobson, 
Portrait of Prince Rupert, 20} gs.; Van der 
Neer, A Gentleman on a Grey Horse, 19} gs.; 
Vermeulen, 4 Frozen River Scene with Figures, 
24 gs.; Van Arteveldt, A Vessel and Fishing 
Boat off Dort, 31 gs.; Zuccarelli, A Woody 
Landscape with Peasants, 38 gs.; G. van Wihl, 





40 gs.; G. Morland, Landscape with Cattle, 15 gs., 
and an Intertor, with figures, 24 gs.; Parrocel, 
Landscape with Cavalry, 45 gs.; J. M. Wright, 
The Procession of the Flitch of Bacon, 70 gs.; Don 
Quixote being fed by the high-bred Damsels, 19 

s.; and The Curate and Barber in the Library of 
Ton Quixote, 15 gs.; C. E. Leslie, Portratt of 
Miss Stephens (Countess of Essex), 37 gs.; Hol- 
bein, Portrait of Galen, 314 gs.; Watteau, Féte 
Champétre, 244 gs.; C. de Moor, Gentleman in a 
Crimson Robe, 26 gs.; A. Stannard, Trowse 
Hall, Norfolk, 110 gs.; Sir T. Lawrence, Portrait 
of H.R.H. Mary, Duchess of Gloucester, 24 gs. ; 
R. Wilson, View near Rome, 22 gs.; Kjorboe, A 
tired Wolf Reposing on his Prey, 58 gs. ; E. Quel- 
linus, Adoration of the Shepherds, 38 gs.; J. F. 


Herring, Portrait of Jerry, winner of the St. Leger, 


28 gs.; Weenix, Swans disturbed by a Dog, 36 gs.; 
Boucher, Children with Flowers, 19 gs., and A 
Shepherdess Bathing, 9 gs.; Honthorst, Boy with 
a Horse, 15 gs.; Mireveldt, Head of an Old 
Woman, 214 gs.; A. de Bylandt, Rever Scene, 
164 gs., and Frozen River Scene, 21 gs.; Sir Peter 
Lely, Portrait of John Wilmot, Earl of Rochester, 
160 gs. 

To-pay Messrs. Christie and Co. are offering for 
sale, among other specimens of the old masters, 
Rembrandt's Jacob’s Vision, Rubens’ Meleager and 
Atalanta, and A Man Reading, a Rocky Land- 
scape, with banditti, and a River Scene, by Sal- 
vator Rosa, as well as some of Poussin’s landscapes. 
The modern pictures include Vicat Cole’s Near 
Woolmer Forest, T. Creswick’s On the Tees, Frith’s 
The Toilette, An Evening Party by T. 8. Cooper, 
J. Clark’s Strayed from Home, and The Wanderer 
Restored, and Géréme’s notable work, Pifferari. 
Some Italian engravings and water-colour draw- 
ings make up the list. 

A sALE of important musical copyrights—being 
the stock of Messrs. Duff and Stewart, the well- 
known publishers, of 147 Oxford Street—has just 
been concluded by Messrs. Puttick and Simpson. 
The sale extended over five days, and brought 
together a large attendance of gentlemen con- 
nected with the music trade and profession. Sub- 
joined we give a list of the high prices obtained 
for some of the more prominent lots: Lot 28, 
Baker (Lady), “When the bairnies are asleep,” 
40l. aiene lo lot 114, Diodonato, “ Good night, 
sweet mother,” 47/. (Brewer); lot 160, Virginia 
Gabriel, “My lost darling,” 427. (Hime) ; lot 164, 
ditto, “Only,” 5167. (Metzler); lot 170, ditto, 
“ Parted,” 402. (Morley) ; lot 186, ditto, “ Wait- 
ing,” 382. (J. Williams) ; lot 187, ditto, “ Weary,” 
1951. (Metzler) ; lot 191, ditto, “ Would you bea 
sailor's wife?” 787. (J. Williams); lot 382, Ber- 
nard, ‘‘ Break of Day Schottische,” 1607. (Hime) i 
lot 354, Glover (S.), “Songs of the Elements, 
1347. (J. Williams); lot 355, ditto, “Songs 
of the Seasons,” 2337. (ditto); lot 359, ditto, 
“The good-bye at the door,” 2647. (J. Wil 
liams); lot 375, ditto, “ Will you love me 
then as now ? ” 88/. (Hime); lot 381, Gounod’, 
“O that we two were Maying,” 517. (Hime) ; lot 
405, Hatton, “ A bird sang in a hawthorn tree, 
147/. (Hime) ; lot 469, Hime (E. L.) “ Something 
to love me,” 48/. (ditto); lot 509, Hobbs (J. W.); 
“ Nina,” 951. (J. Williams); lot 514, ditto, “ The 
brave old Temeraire,” 477. (Hime); lot 610, 
Glover's Heather Wreath, for the Pianoforte, 
2901. (Hime) ; lot 772, Levey (W. C.) “ Esme- 
ralda,” 5467. (Hime) ; lot 775, ditto, “ Maritana, 
gay Gitana,” 85/. (Ashdown and Parry) ; lot 780, 
ditto, “The magic of music,” 667. (Hime) ; lot 
814), Loder’s “ Philip the falconer,” 64. (J. Wil- 
liams) ; lot 867, Hime’s “ Parfait amour,” 150I. 

(Ashdown and Parry) ; lot 975, Lover's “ I’m not 
myself at all,” 407. (Hutchings and Romer); lot 
1,005, ditto, Twelve Songs of “Handy —_ 
248], (J. Williams); lot 1,015, ditto, “The 
fisherman’s daughter,” 46/. (ditto); lot 1,044, 
ditto, “ The whistlin’ thief,” 41/. 12s. (ditto) ; lot 
1,123, Pinsuti’s “I love my love,” 454/. (ditto) ; 
lot 1,124, ditto, “The raft,” 1302. (ditto) ; lo 





Naples and The Piazza di Spagna, Rome, a pair, 





1,184, Rochard’s Amusing Sketches, 395/. (Hime) 
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lot 1,185, ditto, Favourite Melodies for the Piano- 
forte, 2561. (ditto); lot 1,379, Tours (Berthold), 
“The angel at the window,” 210/. (Ashdown and 
Parry); lot 1,537, Gounod’s Biondina, 96/. 
(Metzler). Total, 11,0007. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. F. Letenton has just completed a portrait 
of Captain Burton. The face is turned aside, and 
the intense and restless eyes are in comparative 
repose. In the drawing of the bust the impression 
of immense physical power, so characteristic of 
the gallant traveller, is exceedingly well rendered 


Tue Board of Trade has invited the co-opera- 
tion of the Council of the Hartley Institution, 
Southampton, in the matter of the remains of the 
supposed wreck of the ancient Danish war-galley 
in the river Hamble, believed to be 1,000 years 
old. The best way of investigating the remains 


of the vessel and of preserving or recording its | 
existence is engaging the consideration of the | 
Museum Committee of the Institution. The wreck | 
of the vessel is about 130 feet long, is buried | 


beneath about 8 feet of mud, and the upper parts 
are exposed only at low water during spring tides. 


Tue Liverpool Art Club will entertain Sir 
Henry Cole at dinner on Monday next, and on the 
Monday afterwards Professor Colvin, who in the 
evening will address the members upon the place 
held in Greek Art by the Deities of Life, Death, 
Resurrection, and the Earth’s produce. 


On Thursday Mr. J. A. Picton, author of 
Memorials of Liverpool, \aid the first stone of the 
new circular reading-room which is to fill up the 
space between the Free Library and the Walker 
Art Gallery, and which will complete a very 
handsome though plain group of buildings. He after- 
wards entertained some hundred ladies and gentle- 
men at an afternoon collation in the hall of the 
Museum. 


Waite Mr. W. H. Hoodless, artist, of Wigton, 
Cumberland, was engaged in sketching a few days 
ago in the neighbourhood of Canonbie, Dumfries- 
shire, he discovered in an open drain, half buried 
in soil, the stone head of a Celtic battle-axe, 
measuring eleven inches and a-half long by four 
inches broad and threeand a-half inches in thickness, 
composed of greenstone. This is supposed to be the 
largest Celt hitherto found in this country, being 
half an inch longer and half an inch thicker than 
that noted Celt found some years ago at Woolaton, 
in Nottinghamshire. 


THE statement in the papers that the late Mr. 
Wynne Ellis has bequeathed his pictures to the 
National Gallery was premature. Mr. Ellis had 
talked about leaving his collection, or a part of it, 
to the nation during his lifetime, and has recently 
died. But no communication of an official cha- 
racter had up to a day or two ago been made to 
the authorities of the National Gallery as to the 
contents of Mr. Ellis’s will. 


We learn with regret that one of the most 
precious pictures in Rome, the (so-called) Sacred 
and Profane Love, by the “ Divine Titian,” as the 
Venetians were wont to designate him—a work 
now in the Borghese gallery—is about to be put 
into the hands of the “ professors,” #.e., picture- 
cleaners. Among all Titian’s extant works this is 
one of those in the best condition. The picture- 
cleaners in Rome have their peculiar methods. 
Their labours produce an appearance of newness 
and freshness; and they persuade the ape | 
owners of the gems of art in Rome to allow suc 
works to be, as they say, refreshed, because in 
their present state they are “too sombre in tone,” 
&c. A correspondent writes that he has seen 
more than twenty of the finest pictures in Europe 
almost flayed, almost absolutely ruined by these 
ignorant manipulators. Not long ago, a certain 
Roman princess requested one of these “ profes- 


sors ” to doctor her pictures; and in the result one of, 








them,a perfect gem, a small Madonna and Child of 
Titian’s, was actually e by the addition of an 
inch to the upper part of the panels! This beautiful 
work is now, happily, safe in the hands of an 
English gentleman, in his own country. Some 
of the Italian artists maintain that the great 
Venetian painters used no glazing—which they 
themselves do not. Every experienced connois- 
seur knows that Titian gave to his works the 
exquisite tenderness, lustre and high finish that so 
distinguished them by repeated glazings. The 
pam = could not be removed from them without 
injuring their luminous harmony. His flesh tints, 
as all agree, are so warm and full of qualities 
so subtle as well as exquisite that they cannot 
be perfectly imitated, and must ever be con- 
sidered the example of consummate excellence. 
In only one way could his pictures be suitably and 
safely cleaned—through that method, namely, 
which the Germans have invented, of softening, 
not removing the varnish: but this system, un- 
fortunately, is not known, or (if known) is not 
practised, in Rome. 


Tae formation of the Museum of Casts which is 
to bring together the masterpieces of all the 
museums of Europe, has been commenced in the 
Louvre, which already contains many important 
plasters. It is decided that the museum shall be 

rovisionally placed on the ground-floor in a gallery 
tween the Pavillons Denon and Mollien, and 
later it will occupy the rooms on the second floor, 
now used for the exhibition of paintings of the 
Flemish school. 


M. Arex. Coty, Professor of Drawing at the 
Ecole Polytechnique, has just died at the age of 
seventy-seven. The Luxembourg possesses one of 
his paintings, Christopher Columbus discovering 
America; and he also, in conjunction with his 
son, was the author of the copy of Van der 
Helst’s Banquet for the Museum of Copies. 
The death also is announced of M. Paul 
Lauters, one of the most distinguished among the 
Belgian landscape-painters, at the age of sixty- 
nine. 


Tue Falce informs us that an inhabitant of 
Trapani, the Cavaliere A. Sieri Pepoli, has made 
over to the town his archaeological collection, con- 
sisting of 3,000 specimens, subject to the condition 
that it is to be kept apart, and if any attempt is 
made to amalgamate it with any other museum 
the collection is to be returned to him or his heirs. 


Tue German papers report the death of Herr 
Karl Julius Milde, of Liibeck, director of the 
schools and manufactories for glass-painting es- 
tablished by the Imperial Crown Prince in con- 
nexion with the works for the Cathedral of 
Cologne. Karl Milde, who was born at Hamburg 
in 1803, early acquired a reputation as a designer 
and painter, and to his literary and artistic efforts 
Liibeck is indebted for the preservation and resto- 
ration of many of its most interesting historical 
remains, of which he published a series of valuable 
reports between 1843-1848. His best glass- 
painting is the window of the baptistery-chapel in 
the new church of St. Peter's, at Hamburg, and at 
the time of his death he was engaged, in conjunc- 
tion with Herr Achelius, of Liibeck, in completing 
the large window, forty-seven feet in length and 
twenty-seven in width, representing the Last Judg- 
ment, which is destined for the Cologne Cathe- 
dral. 


CoPENHAGEN appears to be blossoming forth in 
commemorative monuments and statues, among 
which the best and most conspicuous are designed 
to do honour to literature, although pulpit-oratory 
and theology meet with a token of grateful 
respect in the erection at the Church of Our Lady 
of a colossal marble bust of the late Bishop 
Mynster. The most noteworthy of the recent 
Copenhagen monuments is undoubtedly the colos- 
sal statue of the great dramatic writer, Holberg, 


the unveiling of which was lately made the occa- 
sion of a national festival, at which all the local 








dignitaries were present in their official capacities. 
The figure, which is of bronze and of colossal 
size, is seated, and rests upon a simple gray granite 
support , which has been placed in front of the 
fagade of the new theatre, where it forms a 
— to the Oehlenschliiger monument. The 
5th of next March, which will be the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the death of H. C. Oersted, 
has been fixed upon for the erection of a statue of 
the eminent physicist, to be placed in the public 
walks which occupy the site of the old ramparts, 
Tycho Brahe is to follow next to Oersted in the 
acquisition of a national monument, and after him 
the old Danish naval hero Tordenskjold and the 
poet H. C. Andersen are to be honoured in a 
similar fashion by their grateful countrymen. 


A reprint of “Old Christmas,” from the 
Sketchbook of Washington Irving, which has been 
recently brought out by Messrs. Macmillan, is 
enriched with illustrations of unusual merit. 
They are engraved by Mr. James Cooper from 
drawings made by Randolph Caldecott. It is rare, 
indeed, to find in works of this class the amount 
of honest intention which these illustrations dis- 
play, the unmistakeable sign that the artist has 
read and enjoyed his author, has really received 
suggestions from him, and carried them: out with 
sympathetic goodwill. All the drawings evince 
powers of quick observation and feeling for cha- 
racter. Take, for instance, the parson hurrying 
to church (p. 93), or the young Oxonian leading 
out his maiden aunt to dance (p. 68). The ani- 
mals who put in an appearance, the birds, and the 
dogs especially, are touched with great felicity ; 
the forms are indicated with a zeal and fidelity 
which recall the earlier drawings of Landseer. 
The welcoming rush of a troop of “all sorts and 
sizes” across the snow-covered Jawn (p. 49) is 
full of life and varied movement, and the slink of 
the spaniel, who comes sniffing sidelong up the 
steps (p. 85), shows an action observed and 
caught with direct truth from nature. In several 
of the sketches, too—the smiths at the anvil 
(p. 30), the stage-coachman followed in his walk 
about the inn-yard by a string of admiring imi- 
tators (p. 26), the tiny snow landscape (p. 5)— 
and in the graceful heading to the contents there 
pierces a wish to combine and arrange the given 
lines which seems to indicate the possession by 
the artist in some as yet hardly to be estimated 
measure of a genuine sentiment of design. 


Amone the few documents preserved among the 
Treasury Records (now open to public inspection), 
which illustrate the position of the fine arts and 
their professors in the seventeenth century, may 
be mentioned a petition by one David de 
Grange, who describes himself as his Majesty's 
(Charles II.’s) “limner in Scotland.” This peti- 
tion is, perhaps, not the first of the kind, though 
the only one still existing, for it is dated in No- 
vember, 1671, and prays payment for work done 
twenty years earlier. De Grange sets forth that 
he had served his Majesty faithfully and diligently 
before the restoration, as limner during Charles's 
visit to Scotland, for which service the sum of 
“ threescore and sixteen pounds” was due to him. 
This debt had been reduced in the space of twenty 
years by the liberal disbursement of 40s, out of 
the King’s own pocket, and an order on his 
deputy-treasurer to the extent of 4/. more. The 
poor artist is now old and infirm, his sight and 
labour fail him, and he can no longer get sub- 
istence for himself and children, hence pleads 
he earnestly for relief. Appended to the petition 
is a note that his Majesty “well remembers the 
ancient and acceptable services of the petitioner, 
and considers with a gracious compassion his poor 
and necessitous condition,” &c., but (“Mdme. 
Carwell ” and other unfortunate females swallow- 
ing up all the monarch’s ready cash at that time, 
we suppose) “‘is graciously pleased to refer him 
to the Right Honourable the Lords Commissioners 
of His Majesty’s Treasury ;” by whom the matter 
is still “ under consideration,” for any evidence we 
have to the contrary. A schedule of the paint- 
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ings made by de Grange accompanies the peti- 
tion, and is well worth noticing, for it enumerates 
thirteen portraits of Charles and the persons to 
whom they were presented. Whether any of 
these can be traced down to our own time would 
be an interesting subject for enquiry. The first 
on the list is thus described. “One picture of 
Your Majesty in small, delivered to the French 
marquis, who came to Your Majesty at St. John- 
ston’s in 1651, pretending raising a troop of horse 
for Your Majesty.” The other recipients of copies 
were—“ Mr. Oudart,” secretary to the Princess 
“Royal,” Mr. Seymour, Lady Balcarris, Lady 
Annandale, Major Boswell, Sir James Erskine, 
“commonly called Lord of Scotscraig ” (three to 
him), Lord Newburgh, Lady Tullibardine, Mr. 
Rainsford and Mr. Harding. 








THE STAGE. 
MR. WILLS'S HISTORICAL PLAY, 


Ir is not easy to imagine what motive could have 
induced Mr. Wills to select for the hero of his 
play produced at the Olympic Theatre on Monday 
the last Duke of Buckingham of the Villiers 
family. Hitherto this nobleman has borne an 
exceptionally evil reputation, even among the 
profligate race of courtiers of the reign of Charles 
the Second. He is the Zimri of Dryden’s lines in 
“ Absalom and Achitophel ”— 

‘* Who in the course of one revolving moon, 

Was chymist, fiddler, statesman, and buffoon.” 
Pope’s description of his death “in the worst inn’s 
worst room,” though partly imaginary, records the 
contemporary estimate of his character in its final 
words :— 

‘There, victor of his health, of fortune, friends, 
And fame, this lord of useless thousands ends.” 
Burnet stigmatises the Duke as having “ruined 
both body and mind, fortune and reputation 
equally ;” the author of Hudibras speaks of him 
even during his lifetime as “ one who has studied 
the whole body of vice;” and Horace Walpole, 
after reviewing these authorities, observes that 
“coutempt extinguishes all reflection on his 
character.” The Duke, it is true, had con- 
siderable talents, as evidenced by his Re- 
hearsal, which held the stage as an amusing 
satire upon bad dramatic poetry and pretentious 
laywrights until the once renowned “Mr. 
3ayes” was superseded by “Mr. Puff,” and 
Sheridan’s Critic finally took the place of this 
famous farce. It appears, moreover, very clearly 
that in his youthful days the Duke was hand- 
some, and that he had considerable power of 
pleasing. As it is at this early period that the 
dramatist introduces him to his audience, it may 
be possible—even for those who have stumbled 
upon Mdme. Dunois’s account of his cruel treat- 
ment of his Duchess, “a most virtuous and pious 
lady, in a vicious age and court,” and the heroine 
of Mr. Wills’s play—to divest him by some mental 
effort of disagreeable associations which belong 
chiefly to a later time. With all allowances, how- 
ever, there is still ground for wonder that this 
nobleman should have been selected for the hero 
of a play which claims to be historical, There 
is really little in the facts of the Duke's 
life or the events of his time, of which the drama- 
tist has been able to avail himself. Mr. Wills, in 
fact, does not exactly bend the facts of history to 
his purposes; he rather invents them in a way 
which might perhaps be excusable if he had been 
under an obligation to write a play called Buck- 
éngham, and to choose for the period of his play 
the latter years of the Commonwealth, but which, 
in the circumstances of the case, can only be re- 
garded as a curious example of misdirected in- 

genuity. 

There are, it is true, several recognised kinds 
of historical plays. There are those which, like 
the chronicle-plays of Shakspere and his con- 
temporary dramatists, present to the audience a 
series of historical scenes embodying the received 





notions of some period of a country’s annals; 
there are those in which history is used only 
as the background of a romantic story of 
the dramatist’s invention; and there are plays 
in which the incidents, though in the main his- 
torical, are subjected to some amount of strain 
under what is known as the “licence of the dra- 
matist.” Mr. Wills’s play, however, belongs in 
strictness to no one of these categories. It ap- 
proaches, no doubt, more closely to the last de- 
scription; but it would certainly be difficult 
to cite any play in which historical personages 
and historical and quasi-historical scenes are 
made at once so prominent and so distinctly 
at variance with familiar facts of history. 
The objection which was raised to Mr. Wills’s 
view of Cromwell in his Charles I. will, no doubt, 
be raised again to his mode of depicting Crom- 
well in this play. But the historical anoma- 
lies of the plot of Buckingham have really 
little to do with this question. The notion that 
Cromwell was a mere sordid adventurer was at 
least the received notion of nearly two centuries, 
and it is even now what the lawyers call “ ar- 
guable.” If Mr. Wills’s reason or feelings incline 
him rather to the views of the writer whom Mr. 
Carlyle contemptuously calls “Carrion Heath” 
than to that of the “elucidator” of the Cromwell 
letters, he has, of course, a good right to 
indulge this inclination, and to make the most 
of the acceptance of the grant of Lord Wor- 
cester’s lands and the aristocratic alliances of 
the Lord Protector’s family. In like manner 
when Mr. Wills chooses to shake his head 
on the matter of those conferences with the King 
at Hampton Court, and to suspect that if we 
could only get at the truth it would prove to be 
something very damaging to the reputation of the 
Puritan leader, he is only doing as very distin- 
guished writers have done before him. Mr. 
Wills’s most glaring historical sins are in fact of 
another kind, as will be seen from a very slight 
comparison of his story with the recorded facts of 
his hero’s life and times. His play opens in 1652, 
and represents the Duke as returning in that year 
to “ Buckingham’s mansion in Yorkshire,” where 
of course he had no mansion at that time, and 
where he could not have dared to present himself, 
for he was a notorious rebel, who had taken an 
active part in the battle of Worcester only the 
year before, and had consequently fled with Charles 
to France as fully recorded in the Boscobel tracts. 
At this mansion, then in the possession of Lord 
Fairfax, under a parliamentary grant, the scene 
of the first act is laid. Cromwell, the historians 
tell us, was then at the height of his renown as a 
victorious general, and there was already a cool- 
ness between him and Fairfax; yet Mr. Wills 
represents Cromwell as dropping in, as it were, 
at the “Mansion in Yorkshire,” certainly on 
no business which could have required his pre- 
sence. Fairfax is in the house with his 
daughter, the Lady Mary; and by a strange 
coincidence Cromwell’s favourite daughter Eliza- 
beth is there on a visit. Such distinguished 
guests would, it might be supposed, have caused 
some excitement in the neighbourhood, and evi- 
dence of their presence might reasonably have 
been expected; but not a token of anything 
unusual strikes the eye of the young Duke as he 
saunters in and chats familiarly with an old 
servant who, like the robber in the last scene of 
Fra Diavolo, is deterred from giving a sign of 
warning by a musket pointed at his head from a 
distant corner. The Duke is, in fact, in a 
— cunningly laid by Fairfax and Crom- 
well, and, as he is caught, terrible conse- 
quences might perhaps be anticipated; but 
nothing of the kind occurs. The Duke finds himself 
at once the object of the tender solicitude of both 
the ladies. There is the pious and worthy Lady 
Mary Fairfax, who, though she could not possibly 
have known the young Duke at that time, is 
already in love with him; and there is the Lady 
Elizabeth Cromwell, who, so far from being 





aware that she had married Mr. Cla some 
time before, and is even the mother of chi , is 
nourishing a secret hope that the gay and gallant 
young Royalist—who could scarcely have been in 
her presence before that moment—will make her 
a proposal. It is true that the entrance of Crom- 
well at this strange juncture of affairs disturbs the 
harmony of the situation; but the young Duke is 
not daunted. Neither the memory of “ Dunbar 
Field,” nor of— 


“ Darwen stream with bleod of Scots imbued, 
And Worcester’s laureate wreath,” 


has any influence on his boisterous humour. He 
beards the wicked regicide in the safe and fearless 
fashion long familiar in suburban melodrama; 
indeed, insults of every kind are heaped upon the 
intruder, and not even the historical ale-vats and 
mash-tubs at Huntingdon are forgotten. All this 
is borne—with a little fuming, it is true—on the 
part of Cromwell; but with no more serious con- 
sequences. Meanwhile, young Charles Stuart, 
who, as everybody knows, was long before that 
time safely sheltered in France, is also approach- 
ing “ Buckingham’s mansion in Yorkshire,” ap- 
parently equally unsuspicious of any danger. This 
fact, which at first appears embarrassing, only 
furnishes the Duke with an opportunity for a 
crowning act of defiance, for by suddenly rushing 
to the window and discharging some firearm 
of a formidable kind he warns his royal master 
and boon companion in the nick of time, and 
the act-curtain descends upon the triumphant 
exclamations of the daring rebel. Now at least 
it might be supposed that George Villiers Duke 
of Buckingham will not escape from the wrath 
of Cromwell; yet in the next act he is seen 
in full possession of his liberty, disguised as a 
quack doctor, but still imprudently insulting the 
Puritan party as he harangues the mob at Charing 
Cross. Once more, however, he is caught, and in 
the next act he is again confronted with the great 
usurper. The time is 1653, and the scene is the 
Council Chamber at Whitehall. The position of 
affairs at last is rather menacing for the young 
Duke, but his tendency to insult the man at whose 
name Pope and emperors tremble is unabated, rang- 
ing from lofty gibes and taunts down to sly jokes. 
Now surely, it might be thought, retribution is at 
hand; but Cromwell, by mere accident, makes 
the discovery that the Lady Elizabeth has a secret 
hankering after the young Duke ; and, being also 
apparently unaware of her previous alliance with 
Mr. Claypole, he determines that the man who has 
so persistently insulted and reviled him shall marry 
his favourite daughter without a moment's delay. 
It will, perhaps, hardly be believed that among 
the absurdities which are thickly crowded on each 
other throughout this act, the Lady Elizabeth is 
seen to go into a side room at once—to be married, 
as Cromwell believes, by bis chaplain, Jeremiah 
White, but in fact to hoodwink her father by 
allowing Lady Mary Fairfax to be married in her 
stead. The ceremony over, the ladies come forth 
with their faces concealed by white veils; but the 
trick is discovered and the Lady Elizabeth drops 
in a swoon; the gallant Duke, still cheerful and 
defiant, clasps his bride to his arms; and the 
father, disappointed in his expectation of an aris- 
tocratic alliance for his daughter, points at her 
prostrate body and having warned the young man 
in the ominous words— 
“ And should she die, 
The day she dies for love thou diest for treason,” 


at once commits him to “the Tower.” As is 
well known, the only approach to historical 
truth in all this is the fact that, some years later 
than this period, the Duke of Buckingham was 
permitted to return to England, where he married 
the daughter of Lord Fairfax, whose sympathies 
had then notoriously turned towards the Royalist 
cause. It would be a waste of time to follow 


Mr. Wills minutely through the childish absur- 
dities of his last act—the remorseful ravings of 
Cromwell’s death ; or the terrible preparations for 
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the execution of Buckingham outside the window 
of the viry room in which the Lord Protector is re- 

nted as dying, though the usurper consider- 
ately retires to make way for the melancholy 
business just before his own exit from this world. 
The opportune arrival of a reprieve signed by 
“Richard Cromwell,” while the headsman’s axe is 
reared aloft and the tyrant is breathing his last 
in the next room; and the final shouts of 
“Long live King Charles and Buckingham,” 
can hardly be regarded as an anti-climax even to 
the queer incidents which follow each other so 
rapidly throughout this ridiculous production. 
It is no doubt conceivable that even a drama 
yiolating historical truth in every scene should 
nevertheless possess an interest of its own; but 
the incidents of the play are of a melodramatic 
kind ; and neither in. language nor consistent por- 
trayal of character is it worthy of Mr. Wills’s 
reputation. Of the acting, under these circum- 
stances, little need be said. Mr. Neville’s habitu- 
ally vivacious manner, and unintermittent overflow 
of joyous emotion, might possibly have helped 
the sketch of the young Duke under happier con- 
ditions ; but even this slight measure of consola- 
tion cannot be extended to Mr. Creswick’s gro- 
tesquely elaborate performance as Cromwell, or to 
the acting of the young lady who with tearful 
voice, and half-closed eyes, and much wringing of 
the hands, and frequent partial faintings, sustains 
the character of Lady Mary Fairfax. 

Moy Txomas. 


Awone the dramatic novelties of the latter 
portion of this week is a new piece at the Gaiety, 
entitled Toole at Sea, in which that popular 
comedian sings a delightfully nonsensical nautical 
song, and dances a hornpipe in naval costume. Mr. 
Toole is represented as taking the command of a 
vessel at the request of the captain, who is indis- 
posed, and as finding himself inconveniently de- 
ficient in nautical skill. The little piece belongs 
toaclass which Ravel and, more lately, Brasseur 
have made familiar. 


Mr. Burnanp has taken a lease of the Holborn 
Theatre, which will thenceforward assume once 
more a new name. Mr, Horace Wigan, the present 
manager, taking a hint from Hamlet’s instructions 
to the players, lately changed the name of this 
house to “ The Mirror,” which is open to the objec- 
tion that it may at an inconvenient time suggest 
the question whether the dramatic mirror is really 
being “held up to nature.” The name which 
finds favour with Mr. Burnand is “ The Royal 
Duke's Theatre,” which is more prudent, and has, 
moreover, an historical flavour about it that no 
playgoer will object to. Our managers and theatre- 
builders seem to be a little deficient in invention 
in this field, though anything would be better 
than such names as the “ Vaudeville,” the “Opéra 
Comique,” the “Gaiety,” the “ Varieties,” and 
such like unacclimatised appellations. Ordinarily 
the locality of the theatre furnishes the title ; but 
though we have half-a-dozen theatres in the 
Strand, it is, of course, impossible to have half-a- 
dozen Strand Theatres. The old playhouses had 
some graceful names—the “Curtain” and the 
“Fortune” for example. The Globe, as a name, 
has already been revived. Mr. Burnand’s title is 
evidently suggested by the theatre in Lincoln's 
Inn Fields, which, like the new theatre in Dorset 
Garden, was in King Charles’s days popularly 
known as the “ Duke's Theatre.” 


Mr. Lovett’s verse-plays are now almost for- 
gotten. Love's Sacrifice, however, was performed 
at the Crystal Palace the other day, when Mr. 
Vezin created a favourable impression in the 
character of Elmore. Altogether these are weak 
productions, having, as a rule, for plot a rather 
commonplace sentimental story, while their verse, 
though easy, is certainly not vigorous. Mr.Lovell 
appears to have been in favour with Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Kean before the period of gorgeous Shaks- 
perian revivals; chiefly, perhaps, because he was 










able to furnish them with parts in which they 
could appear together, winning sympathy from the 
audience without attracting too much attention 
to less prominent personages. The most success- 
ful of these plays was The Wife's Secret, which 
Mr. Kean is stated to have purchased about thirty 
years ago “before it was commenced,” and for 
what was then thought the large sum of 
4007. If we remember rightly, Mr. Kean always 
declined to print any one of the plays which Mr. 
Lovell wrote for him—the object being no doubt 
to prevent their being appropriated by pirates in 
the United States, in which country Mr. and Mrs. 
Kean’s appearances in the Wife's Secret were 
highly successful. From a dim recollection of 
Mr. and Mrs. Kean’s performance in this play, we 
are enabled to say that its fundamental idea was 
that of a wife of a Royalist gentleman who in- 
curred his jealous suspicions by secreting a rebel 
gentleman who afterwards turned out to be her 
brother—a notion which in its essential features 
bears some resemblance to that of Charles Dickens's 
Christmas story, the “ Cricket on the Hearth.” 


AN amusing example of simple-minded uncon- 
sciousness of a deficiency in the matter of know- 
ledge of Shaksperian literature is to be found this 
week in an article in the World headed “ Leisure 
Moments with the Clock.” Taking for his text the 
words “ Concerning Culture in the City,” the writer 
calls attention to a new Shaksperian Almanac and 
Diary, and he is confessedly much impressed with 
the fact that though the compiler is a mere “ City 
Alderman ” he has “ the great master-poet’s words 
completely at call.” When, for example, the 
almanac-maker comes to the date of the birth of 
the late editor of Good Words, he is able, we are 
told, to quote the line :— 

‘“*Whate’er you think, good words I think are best.” 


A string of such examples are added as evidence 
that “ culture is slowly spreading east of Temple 
Bar;” and the writer, observing further that 
“Mr. Alderman Nottage” has not only “done 
this,” but “done it capitally,” compliments him 
gravely on his “ having approved himself a Shak- 
sperian scholar.” What merit there may be in the 
little book referred to we do not know; but the 
value of this certificate of Shaksperian scholarship 
is obviously lessened by the evidence which is 
afforded by all this, and much more, that the 
writer has never heard of Mrs. Cowden Clarke's 
Concordance. If he had happened to take that 
useful standard book of reference in hand, he 
must at once have perceived that no kind of scho- 
larship is necessary to enable anybody to have “ the 
great master-poet’s words completely at call.” He 
might also have found by the same means that 
Mr. Tennyson’s two poems about “The Owl,” 
which he misinterprets at great length and de- 
clares to be very puzzling, are marvellously Shaks- 

rian in spirit and rhythm, and are, in fact, quaint 
imitations of certain songs with which a writer 
who feels himself competent to certify to Shaks- 
perian scholarship ought to be familiar. 


Tue English version of the famous spectacular 
piece, La Chatte Blanche, was brought out at the 
Queen’s Theatre on Thursday. 


Tne dramatic romance Clytie, founded on the 
novel of that name by Joseph Hatton, was pro- 
duced at the Amphitheatre, Liverpool, on Monday. 
It is a melodrama of the old type, plus some modern 
objectionable features. The first act is laid 
in Durham, and at the close of it the heroine, 
nicknamed Clytie, is carried off by the villain 
of the piece at the close of a festival arranged 
in honour of her eighteenth birthday. In the se- 
cond we find that Rainsford has managed to keep 
her perfectly insensible by chloroform for three days, 
and in this state has brought her by the Great 
Northern Railway to London and kept her at his 
lodgmgs, whence she is rescued by the good 
genius of the piece, who marries her, as we find 
in the third act, and becomes Earl of Barnard. 
Seven years after the villain denounces Clytie to 








the Lord Chamberlain as guilty of immorality, 


and the consequences are her exclusion from a 
Court — oe and a prosecution of Rainsford 
for slander. The latter produces a false witness, 
whose subsequent confession finally clears up 
matters after Lord Barnard has shot Rainsford 
at an out-of-the-way house, in an encounter 
which may be a duel, but which looks very 
like murder. The third act contains a scene in 
which a low attorney is allowed to brow-beat 
Lady Barnard in a manner which certainly would 
not be allowed by a presiding magistrate. There is 
no literary quality in the dialogue, though there 
are some situations that a clever actress might 
make effective. The piece is very fairly put on 
the stage. 


Tue death of Mdlle. Déjazet, which is just an- 
nounced as having taken place in Paris, was not 
unexpected. Since her benefit at the Théitre 
Francais, which caused so much talk last year, it 
had been known that her strength had been 
steadily declining. We are reminded by the 
Paris papers that she made her first appearance 
on the stage just seventy-two years ago. Déjazet, 
however, was accustomed to say that she was then 
only five years of age, and her hearers were of 
course too polite to hint that that was singularly 
early. She was, however, certainly the oldest 
actress who ever retained her popularity to the 
last. It is only about five years ago since Lon- 
doners had an opportunity of seeing her in some 
of her youthful characters—in Les Premieres 
Armes de Richelieu, Monsieur Garat, and Les 
Prés St. Gervais, for example. She delighted 
still in her old line of parts—that of wild 
young gentlemen with a precocious tendency to 
gallantry. Her singing and dancing were even 
then not the least of her attractions. She had 
really no voice qnd her steps betrayed age, but 
there was the old grace. 








MUSIC. 


PALACE CONCERTS. 


Ir is always a pleasure to be able to chronicle a 
genuine success made by a young English com- 
poser; and the opportunity is happily afforded us 
to-day with respect to Mr. Wingham’s “ Concert 
Overture” with which last Saturday’s concert at 
the Crystal Palace opened. It is not often that I 
have listened with more unalloyed satisfaction to 
a composition from an English pen. Mr. Wing- 
ham’s overture was written for, and first performed 
by the British Orchestral Society. It bears as its 
motto the line from Moore’s Anacreon, “ Monarch 
Love, resistless boy,” and may therefore be presum- 
ably supposed to represent the various phases of the 
tender passion, It is not, however, programme- 
music in the modern sense of that term, being 
strictly classical in form. Its subjects are in- 
teresting and pleasing, and their treatment excel- 
lent throughout; and the work may, as a whole, 
be considered one of the best, perhaps the very 
best, that Mr. Wingham has yet produced. The 
other orchestral pieces given at this concert were 
the “ Eroica” symphony, which was most mag- 
nificently played, and the overture to Tannhiiuser, 
on neither of which is it needful to dwell. 


CRYSTAL 


The second novelty of this concert was M. 
Mortier de Fontaine’s arrangement—or, to speak 
more accurately, derangement—of Handel’s Fourth 
Organ Concerto. There are occasions on which it 
is the plain duty of the honest critic to speak out 
in the most uncompromising manner, and the pre- 
sent is assuredly one. The work produced on 
Saturday was not Handel's Concerto at all, and 
ought not to have been so entitled. Its proper 
designation would have been “ Fantasia for piano 
and orchestra, by M. Mortier de Fontaine, on 
Themes from Handel’s Fourth Organ Concerto.” 
It is quite impossible, without the use of very 
unparliamentary language, to give any adequate 
idea of the atrocious treatment to which poor 
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Handel has been subjected by his arranger, or 
rather his tormentor. To additional accompani- 
ments to Handel’s music, when judiciously intro- 
duced, not only can no reasonable objection be 
made, but they are often absolutely necessary. At 
the same time, the organ concertos need them less 
than almost any other works of Handel. Still, 
had M. de Fontaine confined himself to the 
writing of such accompaniments, he could not 
have been accused of tampering with the 
music; though when we find in his score a 
contrafagotto, four horns, trumpets, trombones 
and drums, in music of rather a quiet cha- 
racter, we might have gravely questioned his 
good taste, and his comprehension of the author's 
meaning. But the additions made are in tone 
and character so ludicrously out of keeping with 
the style of the original work that I express my 
deliberate opinion in saying that had M. de Fon- 
taine chosen to score the concerto for two banjos, 
a jew’s-harp, and a penny-whistle, the effect 
would have been not a whit more un-Handelian 
than it was. But even this is by no means the 
worst point. The arranger has taken the most 
outrageous liberties with the text. The con- 
certo opens with a broad unison subject for the 
orchestra, which gives its character to the en- 
tire piece. It is hardly credible, but it is 
nevertheless a fact, that M. de Fontaine has 
actually added a full harmony of his own to 
the passaye, thus completely altering the ground- 
work of the whole movement. Besides this, he 
has changed the close of the movement to intro- 
duce a most preposterous cadenza of the ultra- 
modern style; he has omitted four bars in the 
slow movement, and made important alterations 
in the solo part; and he has suppressed entirely 
the short adagio introducing the final fugue, add- 


ing instead two bars of his own as a connecting | 


link. With regard to the interpolated cadenzas, 
they are so utterly and absurdly incongruous with 
the rest of the music that the effect is somewhat 
similar to what would be produced by the intro- 
duction of one of the wildest stanzas from the 
poems of Edgar Allan Poe into the middle of 
one of the books of Paradise Lost. Such a 
gross outrage to art as this concoction has, pro- 
bably, never before been perpetrated; and it 
was a grave error of judgment on the part 
of the directors of the Crystal Palace concerts to 
admit it into their programmes at all. They 
certainly cannot have had the least idea, when 
they accepted it, how bad it would be. 

The remainder of the concert consisted of vocal 
music by the Mdlles, Badia and Mr. Edward 
Lloyd, and pianoforte solos by M. Mortier de 
Fontaine. This afternoon Professor Macfarren’s 
oratorio St. John the Baptist is announced for 
performance for the first time at the Crystal 
Palace, though the overture has been twice given 
at these concerts. EBENEZER PrRovt. 





Tue programme of last Monday’s Popular 
Concert, though containing no novelties, was of 
uniformly sustained interest. Madame Norman- 
Néruda was again the principal violinist, and in 
the first piece performed—Schubert’s delightful 
quartett in A minor—she was heard to the 
greatest possible advantage. There is, probably, 
no piece in the range of chamber-music more 
exactly suited to the style of Mdme. Néruda 
than this quartett, which is one of Schubert’s most 
charming and individual, though not one of his 
grandest works. The lady was excellently supported 
by Messrs. Z. Ries, Zerbini, and Pezze, and the 
same artists gave at the end of the concert Haydn's 
genial quartett in B flat, Op. 76, No. 4. The 
pianist of the evening was Miss Agnes Zimmer- 
mann, whose artistic playing has been so often 
praised in these columns that it will suflice now 
to state that on this occasion she brought forward 
Mozart’s fine, and too seldom heard, sonata in A 
minor, and joined Mdme. Néruda in Beethoven's 
sonata in E flat, Op. 12, No. 3, for piano and violin. 











The vocalist was Miss Thekla Friedlander, who 
fully confirmed the favourable opinion expressed 
of her in the AcapEMy on the occasion of her re- 
cent appearance at St. James’s Hall, being de- 
servedly encored in two out of the four songs 
she gave. Next Monday’s concert will be of 
special interest, the programme including Men- 
delssohn’s E minor quartett, his prelude and fugue 
in the same key for piano, Bach’s chaconne for 
violin solo, and Schumann’s pianoforte quartett in 
E flat. Mdme. Essipoff will be the pianist and 
Herr Wilhelm] the violinist. 


A REVIVAL of great interest will take place 
during the present month at the Crystal Palace. 
It is intended to produce Sophocles’ Antigone on 
the stage there with Mendelssohn’s music. The 
work was given in 1845 at Covent Garden Theatre, 
under Mr. (now Professor) G. A. Macfarren, and 
has not since then, so far as we are aware, been 
performed in a theatre, though it has been heard 
from time to time in our concert-rooms. 


M. Vizentin1 has been appointed director of 
the Théatre Lyrique, Paris. He intends to pro- 
duce the following among other works: Psyche, 
by Ambroise Thomas, as remodelled by the com- 

oser ; Paul et Virginie, by Victor Massé ; Sigurd, 
by M. Reyer ; Le Timbre d’ Argent, by M. Saint- 
Saéns; Le Rot de Lahore, by M. Massenet; Le 
Bravo, by M. Salvayre; Nero, by Anton Rubin- 
stein ; an opera-ballet, by M. Poise; and Dimitri, 
by M. Jonciéres. He also proposes to give morning 
performances, at which oratorios and symphonies 
will be performed. 


At the fourth Concert du Chiatelet, Paris, on 
Sunday week last, M. Jacquard performed Schu- 
mann’s interesting, though seldom-heard, concerto 
for the violoncello. Both composition and player 
achieved a great success. For the fifth concert the 
whole of Hector Berlioz’s Romeo and Juliet sym- 
phony was announced. 


Ar the festival of St. Cecilia, last Monday 
week, Weber’s great mass in E flat was performed, 
under the direction of M. Deldevez, at the church 
of Saint Eustache in Paris. 


M. Barset, the French tenor singer, whom some 
of our readers will recollect as a member of the 
excellent company which visited the Gaiety 
Theatre last summer, is at present in a lunatic 
asylum at Marseilles. Derangement came on 
suddenly while he was performing in Les Mous- 
quetaires de la Retne, at Algiers. 


Tue prospectus of the coming season of the 
Concerts Populaires, at Brussels, announces the 
following works for performance: Berlioz’s Harold 
symphony, Max Bruch’s first symphony, Raff's 
6th symphony (in D minor) and the overtures to 
Normannenfahrt (Dietrich), Demetrius (Hiller), 
Richard III, (Volkmann), Dimitri Donskoi 
(Rubinstein), and Braut von Messina (Schumann). 


Stenor RaGver, a singer known to our opera- 
frequenters, has had the misfortune to break his 
leg at St. Petersburg during a performance of Fra 
Diavolo, in which he was sustaining the part of 
one of the bandits. As this accident happened 
during the first act, the opera had to be continued 
with only one bandit. 


THE inauguration of the Academy of Music 
at Prague, so long postponed, took place on the 
14th ult. The Minister of Public Instruction and 
several official personages were present. The pro- 
ceedings commenced with a performance of a 
chorus written for the occasion by Herr Erkel, the 
director of the institution, and accompanied by 
the composer on the piano. Herr Erkel then de- 
livered the inaugural discourse, and the festivities 
terminated with a concert. A letter of apology 
for his absence was read from the President of the 
Academy, Franz Liszt, who was at the time in 
Rome. He promised to return shortly, and “ to 
set vigorously to work with his honourable col= 
leagues, the professors.” 








Howarp Gtover, the composer of the Opera 
Ruy Bilas, the cantata Tam o’ Shanter, and other 
works, has recently died at New York, at the age 
of fifty-six. 


THE death is also announced at Milan of the 
once-renowned contralto singer Marietta Bram- 
billa. She was born in the year 1807, and made 
her first appearance on the stage in 1828, 


THe current number of the Monthly Musical 
Record contains a very excellent article by Fr, 
Niecks on “ Mendelssohn and some of his Contem- 
porary Oritics,” which is well worthy of the atten- 
tion of our readers. 


Tue Musical Artists’ Society announces that the 
fifth trial of new compositions will take place on 
Saturday, December 11, at thé Royal Academy of 
Music, Hanover Square, at 8 o’clock. 


Bacu’s cantata, “ God’s own time is ever best,” 
will be given at Eton College Chapel, with a large 
chorus and full orchestra, on Saturdays, Decem- 
ber 4 and 11, in the ordinary afternoon service, 
commencing at four o’clock. 
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UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


The PROFESSORSHIP of SANSKRIT will become vacant at 
Christmas in consequence of the appointment of Professor Eggeling to 
the Chair of Sanskrit at Edinburgh. Candidates for this Appointment 
are requested to send their applications and testimonials to the under- 
signed not later than the 31st instant. 

JOUN ROBSON, B.A., . 

December 1, 1875. retary to the Council. 


NIVERSITY of LONDON EXAMINA- 
TIONS.—Mr. B. REYNOLDS, M.A. London, and Cambridge 
Wrangler, prepares Gentlemen in the Mathematical and Physical 
Subjects required for any of the above.—48 Upper George Street, 
Bryanston Square, W. 


UITION, by CORRESPONDENCE, in High 
Classics, Logic, Moral Sciences, English Literature and Language, 
by a SENIOR CLASSIC, Author of Standard Educational Works. 


Examination papers answered. Composition corrected. LL.D., 3 
Regent Square, W.C. 


\ ANTED, a SITUATION, by a young man 
who has had six years’ experience in a large Publishing House 


as Clerk, Book-keeper, and Correspondent. Best references. Apply to 
X. Y. Z., Messrs. Adams & Francis, 59 Fleet Street, E.C. 

















